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CHAPTER  1 


STATEMENT  AND  DEFINITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


During  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years  the  role  of  counseling  has 
emerged  as  the  most  Important  professional  area  in  the  field  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  It  is  the  rehabilitation  counselor,  working  with  psychologists, 
physicians,  employers,  and  many  others,  who  is  responsible  for  the  success¬ 
ful  adjustment  of  the  handicapped  to  remunerative  employment.  In  spite 
of  this  the  goals  of  rehabilitation  counseling  remain  vague  and  confused 
and  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  research  designed  to  delimit  and 
clarify  the  scope  of  this  field. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  objectives  considered 
indispensable  or  desirable  for  disabled  clients  to  achieve  in  order  to  get 
and  satisfactorily  hold  suitable  jobs. 

The  Problem  Situation 

The  civilian  rehabilitation  program  has  been  confronted  with  a  number 
of  pressures  which  raise  serious  problems  particularly  for  the  adequate 
functioning  of  its  counseling  services.  In  the  first  place  there  has  been 
great  emphasis  upon  the  need  to  assist  the  disabled,  in  larger  and  larger 
numbers,  to  achieve  the  status  of  remunerative  employment.  Secondly,  there 
has  developed  a  divergence  in  the  basic  goals  of  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  Some  programs  have  emphasized  the  medical  restorative  phases,  others 
have  looked  upon  employment  as  the  key  solution,  and  others,  particularly 
counselors,  have  thought  in  terms  of  the  individual's  total  adjustment. 

These  pressures  and  conflicts  have  been  more  seriously  felt  because 
the  program  of  rehabilitation  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  adequate  time  for 
research  and  improvement  was  not  available.  In  addition,  in  terms  of  the 
size  of  the  population  requiring  rehabilitation  services,  it  Is  becoming 
apparent  that  the  major  energies  will  be  devoted  to  getting  as  many  of  the 
handicapped  prepared  to  attain  some  form  of  suitable  employment  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

An  understanding  of  the  effect  of  these  developments  upon  the  ade¬ 
quate  functioning  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  will  require  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  the  rapid  growth  of  rehabilitation  programs,  and  the 
developing  pattern  of  rehabilitation  counseling. 


Increase  in  professional  3taff — MacDonald2*2  reported  that,  in  1942 
the  professional  staff  in  thirty-six  state  agencies  had  less  than  ten  work¬ 
ers  in  each  state.  Of  these,  ten  states  had  only  one  staff  member.  The 
largest  number  of  professional  workers  in  rehabilitation  in  any  state  was 
thirty-seven.  The  Current  Directory  of  State  Professional  Personnel  in 
Rehabilitation  Agencies2^  lists  only  twelve  agencies  with  less  than  ten 
staff  members  each.  There  are  no  "one  man  agencies"  and  thirty-nine  state 
agencies  have  a  staff  ranging  from  ten  to  124  members.  The  total  profes¬ 
sional  state  rehabilitation  staff  in  America  was  1,652  in  1950. 

Extension  of  Services — In  1920  the  Congress  enacted  the  law^  which 
became  the  basis  for  a  nationwide  system  of  state  rehabilitation  agencies 
for  the  civilian  disabled.  The  principal  services  provided  under  this 
initial  law  included  counseling,  training,  and  placement.  Great  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  provision  of  vocational  training,  as  the  crucial 
service  which  brought  about  an  adjustment.  However,  the  basic  goal  and 
condition  for  the  provision  of  services  was  the  achievement  of  employment. 
With  respect  to  this,  two  conditions  were  mandatory: 

1.  The  disabled  person  must  be  vocationally  rehabili¬ 
tated;  that  is,  prepared  to  engage  in  remunerative 
employment. 

2.  He  must  be  placed  in  employment.' 

In  1943,  Public  La»38  113 (  which  was  an  amendment  to  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act  of  1920,  significantly  broadened  the  services  and  the  financial 
support  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Major  changes  included  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  services  to  the  mentally  as  well  as  the  physically  disabled,  the 
introduction  of  a  physical  restoration  program  providing  medical  and  surgi¬ 
cal  services  and  hospitalization  to  reduce  or  remove  a  disability,  and  funds 
for  living  expenses  for  clients  during  training.  However,  the  major  im¬ 
petus  of  rapid  growth  of  programs  was  probably  the  provision  of  100  percent 
reimbursement  to  state  agencies  for  administrative  expenses,  including 
the  salaries  of  all  personnel. 

The  Act^  of  1943  retained  the  basic  goal  of  the  earlier  legislation 
as  noted  by  the  fact  that  "The  term  Vocational  rehabilitation*  and  the 
term  * rehabilitation  services*  means  any  services  necessary  to  render  a 
disabled  individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  remunerative  occupation...." 

With  the  extension  of  services  and  increased  finances,  greater  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  size  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
disabled  who  might  benefit  from  rehabilitation  services. 

Size  of  the  Disabled  Population — The  number  of  individuals  who  may 
require  some  special  service,  such  as  rehabilitation,  in  order  to  attain 
or  maintain  a  satisfactory  employment  status,  is  not  known.  Such  esti¬ 
mates  are  very  difficult  to  secure  because  disability  may  range  from  the 
very  minor  defect  to  very  serious  proportions.  From  a  medical  point  of 
view  a  disability  might  be  expressed  as  being  of  a  certain  degree,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  individual  differences  the  effect  upon  employability  may  vary 
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widely.  However  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
disabled  population. 

The  Baruch  Committee  on  Physical  Medicine"^  in  1945,  estimated  that 
23,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  are  handicapped  because  of  disease, 
injury,  maladjustment,  or  from  former  wars.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
figures  established  in  the  1940  National  Health  Survey. 4-  This  was  an  all 
inclusive  figure  which  included  children,  invalids,  the  aged,  and  persons 
in  institutions.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service^  attempted  to 
secure  an  estimate  of  the  disabled  population  in  the  working  age  group. 

Their  survey  revealed  that  on  an  average  weekday  in  February  1949  there 
were  as  many  as  4*569,000  persons  from  fourteen  to  sixty-four  in  the 
civilian  non-institutional  population  who  were  disabled  by  some  condition 
which  prevented  them  from  working. 

In  contrast  to  this  large  potential  load  of  disabled  who  are  not 
working  because  of  their  disability,  the  number  of  persons  who  were  registered 
for  state  rehabilitation  services*^  in  1950  was,  384*367,  or  8  percent  of 
the  potential  load.  This  large  discrepancy  between  those  being  served  and 
those  who  await  rehabilitation  services  has  resulted  in  a  definite  pressure 
to  accelerate  the  rehabilitation  processes  to  the  end  that  as  many  disabled 
as  possible  may  be  employed  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Controlling  philosophies- — P.ehabilitation  counseling  has  been  torn  be¬ 
tween  strong  contrasting  emphases.  On  one  hand,  counselors  are  influenced 
by  the  cautions  and  problems  which  are  unfolded  to  them  from  the  physician 
and  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  personality  revealed  to  them  by  the 
psychologist.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  cope  with  the  many  problems 
involved  in  the  speedy  achievement  of  a  suitable  employment  status  for  the 
disabled.  The  controlling  philosophy  at  the  present  time  leans  heavily 
toward  attaining  an  employment  adjustment.  This  is  made  necessary  by  the 
formula  which  has  been  derived  for  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  to  the 
state  programs.  The  States  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Council composed 
of  the  administrative  heads  of  state  rehabilitation  agencies,  established 
this  formula  for  the  allotment  of  funds.  The  major  criteria  used  center 
around  quantity  factors.  These  include  the  number  of  clients  classed  as 
suitably  employed  and  rehabilitated,  the  size  of  counselor's  caseload, 
and  the  speed  of  movement  of  active  cases  through  the  proceses  or  services 
of  rehabilitation.  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  this  controlling  philosophy 
is  not  temporary  but  has  been  followed  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  with  some  modification  since  the  fiscal  year  1950,  is  the  following 
statement  from  the  sub-committee  report: 

It  was  agreed  as  a  basic  concept  that  the  method 
adopted  for  the  allocation  of  funds  would  be  used  regard¬ 
less  of  the  sufficiency  or  shortage  of  funds. 48 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  led  to  a  reliance  upon  quantity 
criteria  in  the  allotment  of  funds  has  been  the  absence  of  quality  cri¬ 
teria  in  rehabilitation  and  particularly  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 

The  evils  of  speedily  accumulating  "rehabilitations'*  have  been  recognized 
for  some  time  by  many  workers  in  the  field.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation^  issued  a  report  which  highlights  this  problem,  although  it 
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offers  no  solution.  The  report  gives  figures  on  minimum  and  maximum 
services.  Minimum  services  are  those  in  which  rehabilitants  received  only 
guidance  and  placement  services.  These  are  mandatory  services  for  the 
claiming  of  a  "rehabilitation"  credit.  The  report  stated: 

Beginning  with  1945 ,  in  each  succeeding  year,  the 
ratio  of  rehabilitants  who  received  only  guidance  and 
placement  during  the  rehabilitation  process  has  decreased 
steadily.  The  ratio  of  42  percent  for  1945  declined  to 
29  percent  by  1949,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  fiscal 
1950  it  will  fall  as  low  as  22  percent ,29 

In  addition  to  pointing  out  that  29  percent  in  1949  received  only 
services  of  guidance  and  placement,  the  report  stated: 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  38  percent  of  the  1949 
rehabilitants  received  physical  restoration,  25  percent 
received  training,  while  6  percent  received  these  major 
services  in  combination.  Another  2  percent  received 
other  services,  for  example,  placement  equipment  or  oc¬ 
cupational  licenses. 29 

It  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  trend  of  a  decrease  in  cases  which 
require  only  guidance  and  placement  is  an  improvement  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  state  agency  operates.  The  situation,  however,  is  not  as  simple 
as  this.  It  is  possible  on  one  hand  to  expend  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  on  cases  which  require  only  guidance  and  placement,  and  these  ser¬ 
vices  may  contribute  more  in  some  cases  than  merely  purchasing  some  physi¬ 
cal  restoration  appliance  3Uch  as  a  hearing  aid  or  an  artificial  limb.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  so-called  guidance  and  placement  cases  may 
essentially  be  simple  selective  placement  and,  since  they  yield  a  "rehabi¬ 
litation",  they  add  to  the  credit  of  the  agency  which  is  reflected  in  the 
amount  of  its  financial  allotment.  This  situation  has  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  and  a  wide  discrepancy  among  states  on  the  number  of 
cases  which  are  classed  as  suitably  employed  with  only  services  of  guidance 
and  placement.  For  example,  in  1949  the  percentage  of  cases  which  received 
only  guidance  and  placement  ranged  from  2  percent  in  Mississippi  to  67  per¬ 
cent  in  New  Jersey. 29  Whitten,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Rehabi¬ 
litation  Association,  has  called  attention  to  the  problem  of  conflicting 
philosophies  in  the  following  statement: 

First,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped  is  to  be  found  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  job  placement.  Therefore  if  employers 
oan  be  persuaded  to  hire  the  handicapped,  all  will  be 
well....  Now  second  there  are  those  who  consider  that 
rehabilitation  is  entirely  a  medical  matter.  To  these 
medical  diagnosis,  treatment,  surgery,  hospitalization, 
prosthesis  are  rehabilitation....  A  third  though  rapidly 
disappearing  group,  consider  rehabilitation  to  be  vocational 
training....  Fourth,  there  are  those  who  define  rehabili¬ 
tation  as  all  of  the  services  needed  to  make  a  physically 
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or  mentally  handicapped  person  most  advantageously  em¬ 
ployable  and  would  not  emphasize  one  aspect  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  service  over  another.  These  persons  do  not  want 
to  see  rehabilitation  as  a  whole  dominated  either  by  the 
medical  man,  the  employment  specialist,  the  vocational 
teacher  or  the  social  worker.  They  see  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  regardless  of  by  whom  he  is  employed, as  the  key- 
man  in  the  rehabilitation  process  bringing  to  Dear  on  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped  all  the  specialized  services 
needed  for  the  solution  of  his  problems.. ..^2 

Such  philosophical  conflicts  have  gone  far  beyond  the  theoretical 
stages.  Strong  attempts  have  been  made  to  write  into  legislation  some 
provisions  which  may  drastically  affect  rehabilitation  counseling.  Two 
major  legislative  proposals  introduced  in  the  81st  Congress  gave  clear 
evidence  of  the  opposing  viewpoints.  One  measure, 14  H.  R.  7801,  em¬ 
phasized  the  employment  of  the  disabled  as  the  basic  core  of  adjustment 
and  would  transfer  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  to  the  Labor 
Department.  An  opposing  measure, 13  H.  R.  5577,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  maintaining  rehabilitation  services  within  the  context  of  allied  ser¬ 
vices  and  agencies  of  health,  welfare  and  education  in  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency,  and  considered  employment  as  one  phase  but  not  the  sole 
phase  of  rehabilitation.  A  compromise  measure ,43  s.  4051 >  proposed  a 
strengthening  of  services  for  the  severely  disabled,  but  removes  from  the 
rehabilitation  rolls  disabled  persons  -  other  than  the  blind  and  severely 
disabled  -  who  require  only  job  counseling  and  placement,  and  transfers 
these  functions  to  the  state  employment  services. 

The  effect  of  allied  professions— Rehabilitation  counselors  have 
utilized  both  the  techniques  and  services  of  a  number  of  related  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  rehabilitation  counselor  is  interested  in  the  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  personal  attributes  of  the  disabled  so  that  these  poten¬ 
tialities  may  be  utilized  in  planning  and  selecting  a  vocational  goal. 

He  has  borrowed  the  techniques  and  utilized  the  services  of  the  field 
of  psychology  for  this  purpose.  The  counselor  is  equally  concerned  with 
the  client* s  health  problems,  his  physical  capacities,  and  the  like. 

For  this  purpose  the  services  of  physicians  have  been  utilized.  Re¬ 
habilitation  has  been  frequently  characterized  as  **the  third  phase  of 
medical  care".  Finally  the  counselor  is  called  upon  to  consummate  the 
process  of  adjustment  by  assisting  the  client  in  attaining  suitable 
employment.  In  this  work,  techniques  have  been  borrowed  from  the  field 
of  personnel  and  the  services  of  placement  agencies  have  been  utilized* 
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The  emerging  pattern  of  rehabilitation  counseling  as  it  has  been 
developed  through  the  coordination  and  use  of  allied  professions  has  been 
to  work  rather  closely  with  such  major  areas  as  health,  psychology,  and 
occupations.  Significant  as  examples  of  integration  of  counseling  with 
allied  professions  has  been  the  development  of  the  rehabilitation  clinic, 
the  rehabilitation  team,  and  the  establishment  of  rehabilitation  centers. 
Marquis,  Novis,  and  Wesley^l  described  the  Rehabilitation  Clinic  which  was 
originated  at  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  in  cooperation  with 
Tale  University. 

The  clinic  involved  the  assembling  at  one  conference  of 
the  clients,  the  employers,  representatives  of  training 
agencies,  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
and  the  specialists  concerned  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals*  capacities  (rehabilitation  supervisors,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  physician) .21 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  clinic  was  considered  "the  integra¬ 
tion  of  information  between  the  clinic  specialists  (rehabilitation  super¬ 
visors,  psychologists,  physicians)  and  the  employers". 

The  rehabilitation  team  is  another  approach  which  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  close  cooperation  among  allied  professions  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  disabled.  The  team  places  its  emphasis  upon  special 
disability  groups.  Soden45  has  provided  a  valuable  guide  of  the  role 
of  various  specialists  and  team  participants.  Teams  have  been  developed 
in  tuberculous  sanatoria,  mental  hospitals,  and  in  connection  with  or¬ 
thopedic  impairments,  primarily  arm  and  leg  amputations.  The  team  utili¬ 
zes  the  integrated  efforts  of  counselors,  physicians,  therapists,  and 
others  who  have  either  participated  in  treatment  of  the  case  or  are 
specialists  for  a  given  disability  group. 

The  rehabilitation  oenter24  has  been  a  strong  force  for  integration 
among  allied  professions  working  in  rehabilitation.  The  center  brings 
agencies,  professions , as  well  as  the  client  into  continuous  integrated 
planning,  from  referral  through  to  adjustment.  It  has  been  considered  as 
a  combination  treatment’,  training,  and  adjustment  center  for  the  disabled. 
The  Baruch  Committee  on  Physical  Medicine*  issued  recommendations  which 
described  the  divisions  and  specialists  which  should  be  included  in  a 
rehabilitation  center.  Two  major  divisions  were  proposed,  medical  serv¬ 
ices  and  vocational  services.  Medical  services  would  include  physical 
medicine,  psychosocial  services,  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
physical  education,  clinical  psychology  services  and  social  services. 

The  personnel  in  this  division  would  include  physicians,  therapists, 
psychologists  and  social  workers.  The  second  division,  vocational  serv¬ 
ices,  would  include  vocational  education,  special  education,  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  testing.  This  division  would  utilize  the  services 
of  teachers  and  psychologists. 

Patterned  after  the  Baruch  Committee  recommendations,  the  Institute 
of  Rehabilitation  and  Physical  Medicine  of  the  New  York  University-Bellevue 
Medical  Center,  established  what  is  considered  to  be  the  first  medical 
facility  in  the  United  States  equipped  to  provide  a  total  rehabilitation 
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program.  Rusk  and  Taylor  described  the  pattern  vhlch  has  been  adopted  at 
the  Institute: 


••••the  Institute  offers  a  complete  program  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation,  including  physical  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  retraining  in  the  functional 
activities  of  daily  living,  psychological  services, 
social  services,  adult  education,  vocational  guidance 
and  testing,  and  therapeutic  recreation  designed  to 
teach  the  physically  handicapped  person  to  live  not 
just  within  the  limits  of  his  disability,  but  to  the 
hilt  of  his  capacities .42 


CHAPTER  2 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  importance  of  ascertaining  the  objectives  essential  to  compe¬ 
tency  in  job  getting  and  job  holding  has  already  been  made  evident  by 
the  essentiality  of  satisfactory  employment  as  the  major  goal  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process ,38 

The  clarification  of  the  nature  of  rehabilitation  counseling  with¬ 
in  the  frame  of  reference  of  preparing  the  disabled  for  remunerative 
employment  or  rendering  them  "job-ready",  should  prove  to  be  a  useful 
base  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation  counseling 
and  for  the  development  of  counselor  training  programs*  The  importance 
of  this  study  will  therefore  be  discussed  from  the  following  points  of 
view:  l)  problems  of  counseling  appraisal;  2)  problems  of  counselor 
training;  3)  significance  of  job  readiness* 

Problems  of  Counseling  Appraisal 

Methods  of  appraisal— There  are  some  two  hundred  evaluative  studies^- 
concerned  with  counseling.  Of  these  the  author  found  but  two  which  were 
specifically  in  rehabilitation  counseling*  The  studies  which  are  cited 
below  were  selected  primarily  to  illustrate  the  diverse  methodology  which 
has  been  utilized* 

The  field  of  general  counseling,  and  to  no  less  degree,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counseling,  has  encountered  great  difficulty  in  appraising  the  out¬ 
comes  of  its  services*  Froehllch  reviewed  the  literature  concerned  with 
the  evaluation  of  guidance  procedures.  He  developed  the  following  classi¬ 
fication  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  diverse  methodology  used: 

1.  External  criteria,  the  do-you-do-this?  method* 

2*  Follow-up,  the  what-happened-then?  method* 

3*  Client  opinion,  the  what-do-you- think?  method* 

4*  Expert  opinion,  the  'Information  Please1  method* 

5*  Specific  techniques,  the  little-by-little  method* 

6*  Within- group  changes,  the  before -and -after  method* 

7.  Between-group  changes,  the  what's- the -difference? 
method .11 

FroehlichU  concluded  that  "the  lack  of  suitable  criteria  has  been 
the  greatest  single  difficulty  of  evaluation  to  date." 
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Williams an  54  set  forth  a  Multiple  group  of  broad  criteria  for  evalua¬ 
ting  counseling  effectiveness.  These  included:  congruence  of  objectives 
between  expressed  desires  of  client  and  counselor's  advise,  counsels® 
satisfaction,  counsels®  understanding,  congruity  between  vocational  advice 
and  opportunities  available,  adequacy  of  consideration  given  by  counselor 
to  personality  factors,  and  adequacy  of  records.  The  broad  criteria  were 
not  specifically  defined  and  the  author  was  unable  to  find  studies  which 
illustrate  the  use  of  such  multiple  criteria* 

Psychologists  have  recently  become  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
isolating  a  single  criterion  which  may  be  used  to  measure  changes  in  an 
individual  as  a  result  of  therapy  or  counseling.  Dollard  and  Mowrer&  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  measure  called  the  Discomfort-Relief  Quotient  or  "D.R.Q." 

This  is  an  index  of  tension  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of 
discomfort  words,  in  a  document  or  case  history,  by  the  number  of  dis¬ 
comfort  and  relief  words  combined.  The  authors  cautioned  "against  the 
impulsive  assumption  that  the  tension  index  measures  'movement'  in  a 
case  or  the  efficiency  with  which  casework  is  carried  on."** 

Hunt3>6  stressed  the  need  for  a  dependable  measure  of  the  effects 
of  casework.  He  attempted  to  validate  the  D.R.Q.  (Distress-Relief - 
Quotient)  as  a  measure  of  the  results  achieved  in  casework.  This  was 
done  by  correlating  the  differences  between  the  D.R.Q.  values  for  the 
first  and  last  tenths  of  a  series  of  thirty-eight  case  records  with  the 
amount  of  improvement  obtained  in  these  cases  as  judged  by  caseworkers. 

The  resulting  correlation  was  only  .20. 

Seaaan44  studied  a  group  of  173  college  student  counselees.  He  in¬ 
quired  through  a  checklist,  questionnaire , and  free-response  questions  as 
to  what  the  clients  expected  to  get  from  counseling  interview  and  testing. 
Ha  found  that  the  cllentfe  perception  of  counseling  was  more  nearly  uniform 
than  those  held  by  counselors. 

Studies  on  rehabilitation  counseling  are  few  in  number.  KeanalS  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  816  clients  for  whom  rehabilitation  services  had  been 
completed  by  the  Minnesota  rehabilitation  service.  The  results  indicated 
that  97  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  the  service  had  been  helpful 
to  them,  79  percent  felt  they  had  a  better  understanding  of  themselves, 

84  percent  reported  that  their  contacts  with  the  agency  had  resulted  in 
personal  improvement,  92  percent  felt  that  the  training  they  received 
helped  in  getting  a  job,  81  percent  reported  that  their  vocational  choice 
was  satisfactory  and  only  3  percent  reported  a  negative  or  discriminating 
attitude  on  the  part  of  employees  because  of  their  disability.  Solon4© 
described  &  similar  study  Involving  client  opinion,  conducted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  rehabilitation  agency.  The  inquiry  centered  around 
the  client's  general  regard  for  the  agencies  services,  their  attitudes 
toward  counselors,  and  their  satisfaction  with  current  employment.  The 
results  indicated  that  53  percent  of  the  respondents  were  highly  favorable 
toward  the  agency,  35  percent  moderately  favorable,  and  6  percent  were  un¬ 
favorable,  while  another  6  percent  were  "lukewarm." 
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These  studies  illustrate  the  broad  approach  to  evaluative  criteria. 
While  the  gathering  of  client  opinion  regarding  general  feeling  toward  an 
agency  ma y  be  useful,  it  serves  little  purpose  for  the  improvement  and 
correction  of  a  program.  Specific  procedures  and  "movements"  need  to  be 
established  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  in  attaining 
desirable  end  goals. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  rehabilitation  evaluative  criteria,  the 
States  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Council  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
this  problem.  In  a  report  dated  April  1,  1949  the  committee  chairman 
stated : 


If  the  states  are  to  meet  the  challenge  which  they  face 
today,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  future,  then  a  critical  self-evaluation  needs 
to  be  made  of  present  objectives,  concepts  and  methods  of 
operation. 47 

The  committee  developed  an  evaluation  scale  covering  the  following 
areas:  survey  of  basic  conditions  such  as  geographical,  social,  legisla¬ 
tive  ;  philosophy  of  vocational  rehabilitation;  vocational  rehabilitation 
staff;  public  understanding;  administration;  records;  office  facilities; 
case  finding,  utilization  of  community  resources;  extent  of  services 
provided;  basic  standards  for  the  casework  process;  and  bases  for  improved 
procedures  for  evaluation. 

While  this  was  an  ambitious  undertaking,  it  was  so  broad  in  scope  that 
the  scale  developed  in  connection  with  counseling  and  guidance  services 
constituted  only  two  multiple  choice  questions. 

It  appears  from  the  survey  of  evaluative  techniques  which  have  been 
referred  to  that  the  importance  and  need  for  evaluative  criteria  is  ap¬ 
parent.  The  pattern .however , has  been  one  which  has  emphasized  a  segmental 
approach  which  has  utilized  diverse  methodology  and  a  great  variety  of 
criteria.  An  approach  which  emphasizes  integration  appears  to  be  needed. 

In  this  connection  Travers51  critically  reviewed  present  methods  of 
evaluating  guidance.  He  held  that  counseling  should  be  considered  as  a 
learning  situation  conducted  on  a  personal  basis.  In  this  manner  evalua¬ 
tion  techniques  which  have  been  well  developed  in  the  field  of  education 
can  be  utilized. 

In  organized  learning  situations  in  education,  goals 
are  established,  procedures  are  developed  for  attaining 
these  goals,  and  methods  are  derived  for  determining  the 
extent  to  which  the  goals  are  achieved. SI 

Insofar  as  this  writer  has  been  able  to  determine  from  the  extensive 
literature  studied,  the  guidance  movement  has  tended  to  ignore  the  use  of 
the  "objectives  method"  as  a  foundation  point  for  the  evaluation  of  its 
services.  Rather  than  this,  emphasis  has  been  upon  studies  of  specific 
procedures  and  their  particular  ef facades.  Referring  to  emphasis  upon 
procedures,  TraversSl  stated  that  "it  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  technique 
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principally  because  it  is  valid  only  insofar  as  definite  knowledge  exists 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  specific  procedures  achieve  specific  goals." 
He  outlined  the  following  as  a  desirable  procedure: 

....defining  carefully  the  objectives  that  are  to  be 
achieved,  specifying  the  group  in  whom  they  are  to  be 
achieved,  developing  instruments  for  measuring  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  these  objectives  are  achieved,  and  finally 
carrying  through  the  program  and  then  measuring  its 
actual  outcomes. 

Problems  of  Counselor  Training 

Need  for  a  training  core  for  rehabilitation  counselors — Increasing 
concern  has  been  apparent  regarding  the  heterogeneity  and  inadequacy  of 
counselor  training  programs  in  general.  This  problem  has  become  of  in¬ 
terest  to  training  institutions  as  well  as  counseling  practitioners.  At 
the  present  time  the  field  of  counseling  does  not  present  a  unified 
training  core  and  the  particular  field  of  rehabilitation  is  further  from 
this  goal  than  perhaps  any  other  related  area.  However,  broad  goals 
appear  to  be  emerging  and  these  will  be  examined  so  that  their  usefulness, 
direction,  and  further  needs  may  be  determined. 

A  noteworthy  attempt  to  set  down  a  common  core  for  all  counselors 
was  made  under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa¬ 
tion.^  a  committee  of  the  Association  working  with  representatives  of 
seven  other  organizations  set  down  some  broad  common  areas  of  training. 

The  organizations  represented  were:  American  College  Personnel  Association, 
American  Psychological  Association,  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 

National  Association  of  Guidance  Supervisors,  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  Veterans  Administration.  The  committees  recommended  the  fol¬ 
lowing  core  areas:  philosophy  and  principles;  growth  and  development  of 
the  individual;  the  study  of  the  individual;  collecting,  evaluating  and 
using  occupational,  educational,  and  related  information;  administrative 
and  community  relationships;  techniques  used  in  counseling;  supervised  ex¬ 
perience  in  counseling. 

Under  each  broad  area,  the  committee  delimited  more  specific  com¬ 
ponents.  In  the  area  of  occupational,  educational /  and  related  informa¬ 
tion  the  following  component  parts  are  given:  classification  of  jobs 
and  industries;  description  of  jobs  and  industries;  occupational  trends 
in  relation  to  socio-economic  changes;  sources  of  information;  evaluation 
of  occupational  information  literature;  maintaining  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  materials  for  reference  use;  information  for  local  use;  training 
facilities;  placement  facilities  and  use  of  occupational  information  with 
groups  and  with  individuals.  A  series  of  publications  of  significance  in 
the  area  of  counselor  training  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 52  The  bulletins  were  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  State  Supervisors  of  Guidance  Services.  Reports  were  issued  on  the 
following  areas:  duties,  standards,  and  qualifications  for  counselors; 
the  basic  course;  occupational  information;  analysis  of  the  individual; 
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counseling  techniques;  supervised  practice  in  guidance  services;  in-service 
preparation;  administrative  relationships  of  the  guidance  program*  Under 
each  of  these  areas,  a  series  of  competencies  were  outlined.  The  counselor 
competencies  in  occupational  information, 53  for  example,  are  summarized  as 
follows:  Competencies  in  the  classification  of  the  world  of  work;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  world  of  work;  occupational  variations  as  a  result  of  socio¬ 
economic  changes;  training  and  placement  facilities;  collection,  evaluation, 
abstracting  and  filing  of  occupational  information  materials;  and  use  of 
occupational  information*  While  these  groups  of  competencies  were  further 
broken  down  into  sub-categories  the  presentation  lacks  the  detailed  job 
analysis  approach.  Lacking  also  is  the  relationship  of  counselor  compe¬ 
tencies  to  the  purposes  to  be  achieved  through  counseling  by  the  client. 
Baler  in  this  connection  cites  the  need  for  greater  specification  of  the 
job  of  counseling. 

Detailed  job  schedules  shewing  for  every  variety 
of  counseling  the  what,  when,  where,  how  and  why,  would 
contribute  immeasurably  not  only  to  the  development  of 
performance  standards,  but  to  the  clearer  definition  of 
necessary  and  desirable  training  content 

Rehabilitation  counseling  is  somewhat  of  a  special  variety  of  coun¬ 
seling.  In  the  first  place  it  deals  intimately  with  the  fields  of  medicine, 
psychology,  personnel,  social  work  and  other  areas.  A  statement  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Staff  Development  of  the  States*  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Council  indicated  the  subject  areas  which  contributed  to  required 
knowledge  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor. 

The  subject  matter  useful  in  the  professional 
training  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  is  drawn  from 
several  fields,  namely,  social  welfare,  education,  medi¬ 
cine,  psychology,  personnel  and  public  ad ministration. 49 

It  would  appear  that  the  formulation  of  a  core  area  in  training  for 
rehabilitation  counseling  would  logically  involve  the  active  participation 
of  members  of  at  least  some  of  these  professions .  The  fact  that  such  parti¬ 
cipation  had  not  been  achieved,  gives  added  importance  to  the  need  for  the 
present  study,  which  brings  in  the  expert  knowledge  and  opinion  of  three 
professional  areas,  that  of  medicine,  counseling,  and  personnel,  and  draws 
upon  the  three  major  fields  closely  related  to  rehabilitation,  that  of 
health,  psychology,  and  occupations. 

Significance  of  Job  Readiness 

Classification  of  case  progress— Emphasis  in  the  rehabilitation 
program  has  been  placed  upon  the  recording  of  case  progress  in  terms  of 
fixed  stages  referred  to  as  “statuses”.  These  stages  are  described  in 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Manual^  and  may  be  listed  as  follows: 
status  1,  plan  development;  status  2,  plan  completed;  status  3,  training 
and  physical  restoration;  status  4>  physical  restoration;  status  5,  train - 
lng;  status  6,  ready  for  employment.  A  separate  status  is  also  available 
to  describe  interrupted  case  services.  The  above  categories  are  used  to 
describe  all  phases  through  which  an  active  case  may  be  carried. 
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Additional  categories  are  used  to  describe  the  termination  of  case 
activity  and  are  referred  to  as  "closure  statuses”.  These  categories  are 
used  to  classify  clients  who  have  been  closed  as  successfully  employed  as 
well  as  those  closed  because  rehabilitation  services  have  failed  to  achieve 
a  satisfactory  adjustment* 

It  is  noted  that  the  above  classification  system  points  up  two  basic 
terminal  points  in  the  rehabilitation  process.  The  first  point  begins 
with  status  1,  plan  development,  in  which  case  study  and  diagnoses  are 
made,  and  ends  with  status  6,  ready  for  employment*  This  terminal  point  is 
defined  in  the  Rehabilitation  Manual  as  follows: 

An  individual  is  in  this  status  when  he  has  completed 
preparation  for  employment  (counseling,  planning,  treat¬ 
ment,  fitting  of  an  appliance,  training,  etc*)  and  is  ready 
to  accept  a  job,  but  has  not  yet  been  placed*  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  effect  satisfactory  placement .34 

The  other  terminal  point  is  closure  of  the  case,  either  as  employed 
successfully  or  as  a  failure*  Current  procedures  In  rehabilitation, 
which  have  been  used  to  gauge  program  success,  are  based  largely  upon 
the  second  terminal  point,  and  hence  the  emphasis  has  been  upon  the 
number  of  successful  "closures".  Job  readiness,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  emphasis  upon  the  first  terminal  point,  that  is  status  6,  "ready 
for  employment".  This  shifting  of  emphasis  allows  the  introduction  of 
case  evaluative  criteria  within  the  active  case  process,  rather  than  when 
the  case  is  closed  or  inactive*  The  provision  of  such  criteria  during 
the  active  stages  of  case  processing  enables  the  counselor  to  initiate 
corrective  measures  which  may  be  applied  before  case  inactivity  is  reached* 

Dat.rain.nts  of  Job  readiness— The  rehabilitation  program  has  given 
little  attention  to  the  determinants  of  the  status  "ready  for  employment"* 
Often  this  status  has  been  considered  as  an  "in-between"  phase  which  comes 
automatically  at  termination  of  active  services  and  before  attaining  em¬ 
ployment.  Frequently  clients  are  classified  as  "ready  f~r  employment" 
without  being  aware  of  this  fact*  It  is  held  that  job  readiness  is  not 
purely  counselor  determined,  but  rather  is  contingent  upon  the  clients1 
attitudes,  knowledges  and  understandings*  The  specification  of  objectives 
in  terms  of  these  factors  thereby  broadens  the  "ready  for  employment" 
phase,  and  provides  a  dynamic  terminal  frame  of  reference  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  active  phases  of  rehabilitation  counseling*  For  these  reasons  it 
vas  considered  desirable  to  redefine  the  status  "ready  for  employment" 
to  give  it  a  dynamic  connotation*  Job  readiness,  as  used  in  this  study, 
means  that  a  disabled  person  is  ready  for  employment  when  he  has  achieved 
attitudes,  knowledges  and  understandings  about  himself  and  about  work  which 
will  aid  him  in  getting  and  satisfactorily  holding  a  suitable  job* 

Appraisal  of  the  Problem  and  Its  Importance 

t 

In  Chapter  1,  the  problem  of  this  study  was  stated  and  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  emerging  role  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  as  it  was  af¬ 
fected  by  rapid  program  growth,  find  the  increased  participation  by  allied 
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professions*  Chapter  2,  was  concerned  with  an  examination  of  the  need  and 
value  of  a  study  to  determine  the  specific  objectives  of  counseling  the 
disabled  for  job-readiness* 

The  background  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  the  value  and  purpose  of 
this  study,  can  therefore  be  appraised  in  terms  of  recent  rehabilitation 
developments  and  current  rehabilitation  counseling  needs* 

Rapid  program  growth— The  major  factor  which  has  stimulated  the  rapid 
expansion  of  rehabilitation  programs  has  been  the  realization  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  disabled  requiring  rehabilitation  services  were  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  program*  In  view  of  this,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
pressures  developed  which  accelerated  counseling  processes  so  that  the 
maximum  number  of  disabled  would  be  enrolled  for  rehabilitation  services. 
This  encouraged  emphasis  upon  quantity  and  speed  factors,  that  is,  the 
attainment  of  remunerative  employment  for  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
shortest  possible  time*  Further  emphasis  in  this  direction  resulted  from 
methods  developed  for  program  financing,  which  were  based  solely  upon 
quantity  factors,  the  major  one  being  the  number  of  persons  classed  as 
having  entered  remunerative  employment*  This  situation  h&3  resulted  in 
the  de -emphasis  of  the  counseling  function  per  ee,  and  has  directed 
counseling  efforts  primarily  toward  serving  as  many  disabled  as  possible 
and  accelerating  them  toward  the  end  goal  of  remunerative  employment* 

The  effects  of  these  developments  have  been  detrimental  to  the  status  of 
professional  rehabilitation  counseling  and  lias  resulted  in  competition 
with  placement  agencies* 

Eaarg^g  ruttern  of  rehabilitation  counseling— Farther  complicating 
this  situation  was  the  necessity  of  counselors  to  participate  with  other 
specialists  in  the  rehabilitation  process,  such  as  physicians,  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  personnel  workers*  This  complex  pattern  of  rehabilitation 
counseling  placed  the  counselor  in  a  dependent  position  upon  other  special¬ 
ists*  The  result  has  been  &  pattern  of  close  participation  with  other 
specialists,  but  a  lack  of  full  understanding  of  the  part  played  by  each 
participant  often  resulting  in  a  distorted  medical,  psychological^ or  edu¬ 
cational  emphasis*  The  wider  participation  of  other  professional  groups 
howeve^  has  encouraged  emphasis  upon  quality  counseling  factors*  The 
emerging  pattern  places  the  counselor  in  an  ambivalent  position  of  vacil¬ 
lating  between  an  emphasis  upon  quality  and  quantity* 

In  view  of  these  recent  developments,  a  re-examination  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  counseling  objectives  is  warranted*  Such  a  re-examination  should 
involve  the  participation  of  key  specialty  groups  who  are  involved  in  the 
rehabilitation  process*  The  problem  of  this  study  involves  such  partici¬ 
pation  in  determining  the  essential  objectives  of  job  readiness  in  terms 
of  major  physical,  psychological  and  occupational  factors  which  clients 
should  achieve  as  a  result  of  counseling* 


Need  to  appraise  counseling  effectiveness— Studies  concerned  with 
the  appraisal  of  counseling  effectiveness  have  indicated  that  the  greatest 
single  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  suitable  evaluative  criteria*  The 
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criteria  which  have  evolved  may  be  grouped  into  three  categories:  l)  broad 
criteria;  2)  multiple  criteria;  and  3)  the  single  criterion. 

Broad  criteria  are  best  illustrated  by  the  methods  which  seek  client 
opinion  on  attitudes  toward  an  agency,  a  counselor  or  value  of  services 
received.  No  attempt  is  made  to  secure  specific  information  regarding 
such  opinions.  Although  such  research  may  serve  to  disclose  the  general 
efficacy  of  an  agency1 s  operation,  the  lack  of  specific  responses  makes 
program  improvement  or  remedial  measures  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Multiple  criteria  methods  utilized  a  combination  of  five  or  six  broad 
factors  such  as,  counselee  satisfaction,  counselee  understanding,  adequacy 
of  counselor  consideration  of  personality  factors  and  adequacy  of  records. 
Although  this  approach  is  more  specific  than  broad  criteria  methods,  the 
specification  of  each  criterion  by  a  careful  statement  or  definition  would 
appear  to  be  essential  for  a  more  precise  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of 
counseling. 

The  methods  involving  a  single  criterion  have  only  recently  been  ex¬ 
plored,  Psychological  studies  have  attempted  to  find  a  single  measure  of 
casework  results  in  terms  of  the  reduction  of  the  clients  tension  as  a 
result  of  counseling.  While  this  method  may  theoretically  offer  promise, 
research  has  thus  far  failed  to  show  any  substantial  relationship  between 
tension  reduction  and  casework  progress. 

Need  for  specific  multiple  criteria— The  end  gcal  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  program,  the  preparation  of  the  disabled  for  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment,  has  been  firmly  established  by  law  as  well  as  by  practice.  However 
the  intermediate  specific  objectives  which  may  contribute  to  this  end 
have  not  been  determined.  The  difficulty  of  evaluating  counseling  effective¬ 
ness  by  use  of  broad  or  multiple  criteria,  the  single  index  or  purely  an 
end  goal,  warrants  consideration  of  an  approach  which  would  establish 
specific  multiple  criteria.  It  is  held  that  an  adequate  rehabilitation 
adjustment  is  reflected  in  the  attitudes,  understandings  and  knowledges 
of  the  counselee.  These  are  multiple  factors  and  some  of  the  attitudes 
and  understandings  are  highly  specific.  Effective  counseling  often  re¬ 
sults  in  satisfactory  remunerative  employment,  the  basic  end  goal.  The  at¬ 
tainment  of  remunerative  employment  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  counseling.  Specific  factors,  particularly  of  the  clients  ef¬ 
fectiveness  may  more  adequately  gauge  the  nature  of  counseling  than  factors 
which  emphasize  the  counselor^  techniques,  counselor  competencies,  broad 
criteria,  or  end  goals. 


for  a  training  core  for  rehabilitation  eonnaallng— The  laok  of  a 
unified  training  core  for  counselors  has  long  been  recognized.  Attempts 
to  set  down  essential  counselor  competencies  are  a  forward  step  in  the 
direction  of  integrated  core  training  goals.  However,  the  competencies 
which  have  been  suggested,  such  as  occupational  information,  community  re¬ 
lationships,  counseling  techniques  and  the  like,  are  very  broad  areas  and 
their  description  lacks  the  detailed  job  analysis  approach.  Lacking  also 
is  the  relationship  of  the  competencies  to  the  outcomes  to  be  achieved  by 
the  client,  through  counseling.  Moreover,  rehabilitation  counseling  deals 
intimately  with  such  fields  as  medicine,  psychology  and  personnel.  The 


establishment  of  core  areas  of  training,  therefore,  should  entail  vlder 
participation  by  various  professional  groups,  not  alone  various  counse¬ 
ling  groups. 


CHAPTER  3 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  literature  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  has  been  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  description  of  programs,  results  of  individualized 
experience  and  reports  of  conferences  and  committees. 

Riviere^O  made  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  literature  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  uncovered  five  thousand  titles  published  during  the  period 
1940-1946.  Of  the  entire  list  of  titles  only  forty- two  were  found  to  have 
at  least  a  remote  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  rehabilitation  counseling. 
Attention  was  therefore  given  as  well  to  the  literature  of  related  fields 
such  as  psychology  and  education.  Considering  the  literature  from  this 
broad  frame  of  reference,  three  major  foci  of  emphasis  are  discernable: 
l)  Literature  on  standards,  criteria  and  fields  of  counseling;  2)  Litera¬ 
ture  on  attempts  to  establish  basic  underlying  postulates  common  to  all 
counseling;  3/  Literature  on  the  "objectives  approach. ** 

Literature  on  Standards,  Criteria  and  Fields 

Rehabilitation  Counseling  Standards— The  Committee  on  Casework 
Standards,  composed  of  State  Supervisors  of  Rehabilitation  Guidance,  worked 
for  more  than  a  year  on  the  development  of  standards  for  counseling  as  a 
rehabilitation  service.  In  a  tentative  report  the  committee  developed 
"four  basic  standards  by  which  all  rehabilitation  counseling  can  be  judged." 

a.  The  counselor  should  establish  a  good  working  re¬ 
lationship  with  each  client;  this  should  be  based 
on  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 

b.  The  client  should  achieve  an  understanding  of 
(a)  the  functions  of  the  agency,  (b)  the  basis 
of  his  eligibility,  and  (c)  the  basic  conditions 
under  which  the  agency  can  provide  the  service 
he  requests. 

c.  Through  counseling  the  counselor  and  client 
should  agree  upon  the  most  suitable  job  or 
occupational  field  for  the  client,  and  the 
service  to  be  provided  or  activities  to  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  reach  that  objective. 
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d,  In  order  to  reach  the  above  relationship  and 
understanding  (rapport),  the  counselor  should 
contribute  to  the  objectives  in  either  one, 
or  both,  of  the  following  ways: 

(1)  The  counselor  works  jointly  with  the 
client  in  a  counseling  relationship 
to  help  him  through  physical  restor¬ 
ation  services  to  increase  his  phy¬ 
sical  capacities  for  employment,  or 
through  training  to  increase  his  voca¬ 
tional  skills,  or  providing  tools, 
equipment,  or  other  auxiliary  services 
to  facilitate  his  adjustment  to  a 
suitable  job, 

(2)  The  counselor  helps  the  client,  through 
interviewing  and  counseling  to  use 
medical,  psychological,  and  social  data 
to  form  a  realistic  appraisal  of  his 
present  capacities,  his  personal  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  his  job  potentialities; 
to  obtain  information  on  job  requirements 
and  opportunities;  and  on  the  basis  of 
such  information  and  understanding  to 
select  a  job  objective  and  to  carry  through 
a  vocational  plan  that  will  lead  to  a  job 
that  is  best  suited  to  his  personal 
qualifications ,32 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  of  performance  for  rehabilitation  counselors,  repre¬ 
sented  a  similar  attempt  at  the  formulation  of  broad  functional  areas  in 
rehabilitation  counseling.  The  report33  of  this  office,  currently  in 
draft  form,  listed  counselor  duties  and  standards  of  performance  for 
these  duties.  Areas  included  were:  preliminary  investigation;  the  case 
study;  the  provision  of  services,  placement  and  follow-up;  and  counseling 
and  planning.  In  the  counseling  area  the  factors  considered  were:  motiva¬ 
tion,  interpretation  to  client;  occupational  information;  and  selection  of 
employment  objective.  The  standards  in  connection  with  interpretation  to 
client  are  of  particular  concern  in  the  present  study,  A  statement  of 
these  standards  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  broad  approach  which  was 
taken. 


During  the  counseling  interviews  the  client  is  helped 
to  recognize  his  strong  points  and  his  limitations.  He  is 
made  aware  of  the  vocational  significance  of  his  background, 
his  educational  and  vocational  history,  his  physical  limita¬ 
tions,  etc.  Psychological  test  scores,  medical  examinations, 
and  other  indicators  of  personal  capacity  are  interpreted; 
their  contribution  to  the  general  picture  is  explained. 


Through  counseling  the  client  is  urged  to  use  this  un¬ 
derstanding  to  match  his  personal  qualifications  against 
the  requirements  of  various  jobs,  especially  those  in  which 
he  is  interested .33 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  set  of  more  specific  standards  which  could 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  counseling  effectiveness,  the  state 
rehabilitation  agency  of  Tennessee^  developed  a  thirty-eight  item  check  - 
list  covering  the  following  factors:  physical;  mental  and  educational; 
personality;  family;  social;  environmental;  economic;  vocational;  voca¬ 
tional  diagnosis,  counseling  and  planning;  promptness  of  service;  coun¬ 
seling  contacts* 

A  research  study  which  utilized  the  Tennessee  check  list  of  standards 
was  conducted  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Casework  Standards  Committee  of 
Rehabilitation  Guidance  Supervisors*  This  study31  involved  thirty  cases 
from  three  states*  The  ratings  made  by  five  Rehabilitation  Guidance 
Supervisors  called  for  a  judgment  based  upon  case  records,  as  to  whether 
the  case  met  or  did  not  meet  the  standard*  No  rating  instructions  were 
given  and  the  items  were  not  defined.  A  section  of  the  scale  and  ratings 
will  serve  as  an  example :31 


Number  of  cases  below  standard  on 
as  rated  by  the  supervisor  from— 
Ark.  Ind.  Mo.  S.C. 

each  item, 

Tenn. 

E .  Counseling  and 

1.  Validation  of  job 
objective. 

5 

9 

16 

6 

9 

2.  Evidence  of  job 
suitability. 

4 

7 

16 

2 

8 

3*  Plan  includes  all 
services. 

5 

0 

1 

1 

14 

4.  Appropriate 

facilities,  etc* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5*  Family  approval 
of  plan. 

5 

0 

14 

7 

13 

Although  a  detailed  statistical  interpretation  was  not  found  in  the  report 
the  committee  concluded: 

Even  though  all  of  the  supervisors  rated  the  cases 
against  the  same  set  of  casework  standards,  they  made 
radically  different  judgments*  For  example,  in  evalua¬ 
ting  the  information  which  the  counselors  secured  in 
regard  to  the  clients  work  history,  a  supervisor  at 
one  extreme ,  thought  that  only  one  case  out  of  the  30 
was  below  standard.  A  supervisor  at  the  other  extreme 
thought  12  cases  were  below  par. 31 
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The  committee  chairman  stated: 

... .These  studies  clearly  indicate  a  need  for  greater 
uniformity  of  casework  methods,  and  a  need  for  further 
cooperative  study  between  the  various  States  in  order 
that  a  more  uniform  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  may 
be  developed. 31 

Rehabilitation  counseling  criteria—Rehabilitation  counselors  judge 
the  success  of  their  counseling  almost  entirely  upon  the  achievement  of  a 
"rehabilitation”.  Clients  are  considered  as  rehabilitated  when  their  program 
of  services  has  been  completed,  substantial  services  have  been  rendered  and 
the  client  is  suitably  employed.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  its  Manual  of  Standards  for  Terminating  Cases35  has  established  criteria 
for  closing  cases  as  "employed.0  The  criteria  with  respect  to  counseling 
and  suitable  employment  are  given  in  some  detail  as  they  relate  to  the 
problem  under  consideration.  The  Manual  lists  five  counseling  activities 
which  are  considered  descriptive  of  the  framework  within  which  counseling 
may  be  considered  as  substantial. 

1.  Acquainting  the  client  with  the  advantages  of 
choosing  a  vocation  in  the  light  of  careful 
study  and  analysis. 

2.  Assisting  the  client  in  cultivating  a  self¬ 
understanding  of  his  capacities,  aptitudes, 
and  interests,  based  on  the  data  secured 
during  the  case  study. 

3.  Providing  the  client  with  information  about  oc¬ 
cupations,  education,  health,  and  other  community 
services  and  facilities. 

4*  Assisting  the  client  in  selecting  suitable  and 
realistic  vocational  goals. 

5*  Planning  with  the  client  a  program  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  selected  vocational  goals. 3 5 

The  criteria  with  respect  to  suitable  employment  were  stated  in 
the  following  terms: 

Rehabilitation  employment  is  considered  suitable 
when,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  follow-up  (a  recom¬ 
mended  minimum  of  30  days),  it  has  been  established 
that  the  following  minimum  conditions  have  been  met: 

1.  The  work  performed  is  consistent  with  the 
clients  physical  and  mental  capacities, 
interests,  and  personal  characteristics. 

2.  The  client  possesses  or  has  acquired  neces¬ 
sary  skills  to  perform  the  work  successfully. 
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3.  The  employment  and  working  conditions  will 
not  aggravate  the  client* 8  disability  nor 
jeopardize  the  health  or  safety  of  others* 

4*  The  wage  and  the  working  conditions  conform 
to  State  and  Federal  statutory  requirements. 

5.  The  client  and  employer  are  satisfied. 

6.  The  employment  is  regular  and  reasonably  per¬ 
manent  and  the  client  receives  a  wage  commen¬ 
surate  with  that  paid  other  workers  for  similar 
work.  If  not  employed  full  time,  the  employment 
is  consistent  with  the  client* s  capacity  to  work 
and  produce,  such  limitation  of  capacity  having 
been  recognized  insofar  as  possible  when  the  re¬ 
habilitation  plan  was  formulated. 35 

The  Committee  on  Psychological  Services  was  concerned  with  the  speci¬ 
fic  nature  of  adequate  and  substantial  counseling  services.  In  its  first 
report  on  this  subject  the  committee  admitted  the  necessity  of  evaluating 
the  results  of  counseling  at  least  partially  in  terms  of  final  results, 
that  is  the  **rehabilitation**  or  **  suitably  employed”.  It  held  however  that 
final  results  are  not  the  sole  criteria.  The  report  stated,  in  part: 

One  paramount  criteria  of  adequate  and  substantial 
counseling  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  individual  must 
have  a  maximum  amount  of  self-understanding.  If  the 
client  has  such  self-understanding  prior  to  counseling, 
this  fact  should  be  consciously  ascertained  by  the  coun¬ 
selor,  and  the  client  given  assurance  of  his  self¬ 
understanding  .  30 

Fields  of  knowledge  basic  to  rehabilitation  counseling— The  develop¬ 
ment  of  counseling  standards  and  criteria  has  proceeded  rather  slowly. 

Work  in  this  area  has  resulted  primarily  in  broad  definitions  or  guides 
rather  than  a  specific  delimitation  of  the  many  fields  which  compose  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  counseling.  However,  an  approach  toward  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  clusters  of  knowledge  essential  to  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Staff  Development  of  the  States* 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Council.  In  its  report^  the  Committee  identi¬ 
fied  the  following  major  areas  of  organized  knowledge  which  they  considered 
basic  to  rehabilitation  counseling:  vocational  guidance?  psychological 
aspects  of  human  behavior?  medical  information?  psychological  measurement? 
techniques  used  in  counseling?  occupational  information?  community  organiza¬ 
tions  and  services?  and  laws  and  regulations. 

In  addition  the  Committee^  outlined  a  list  of  ten  abilities  and 
knowledges  which  in  turn  were  related  to  the  M subject  areas’*  or  fields 
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these  factors.  A  brief  example  will  illustrate  this 


which  contributed  to 
approach : 

ABILITY 

Ability  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  main¬ 
tain  an  effective 
counseling  re¬ 
lationship. 


KNOWLEDGE 

Methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  necessary 
to  establish  and 
maintain  the  coun¬ 
seling  relationship. 


SUBJECT  AREAS 

Social  case  work  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods.  Mental 
hygiene.  Psychological 
principles  of  human  be¬ 
havior,  Techniques  of 
interviewing,  Techniques 
of  Vocational  counse¬ 
ling  .49 


In  connection  with  most  of  the  committee  reports  cited  on  criteria, 
standards , and  fields  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  it  is  of  interest  to 
restate  that  the  present  study  combines  several  of  these  approaches.  By 
utilizing  the  fields  of  health,  psychology  and  occupations  as  subject 
areas  from  which  objectives  are  drawn,  the  study  calls  upon  the  basic 
knowledges  closely  allied  with  rehabilitation.  By  the  formulation  of  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  the  study  aims  to  set  forth  what  might  be  termed  a  composite 
core  of  goals  which  may  serve  as  standards  or  criteria  to  be  achieved  in 
counseling  the  disabled  to  attain  and  maintain  a  suitable  job. 

Literature  on  Basic  Counseling  Postulates 

While  workers  in  rehabilitation  have  held  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
single  event  of  suitable  employment  is  the  basic  criteria  of  successful 
rehabilitation  adjustment,  the  achievement  of  this  status  is  in  fact  the 
result  of  many  factors. 

The  field  of  psychology  notably,  has  attempted  to  isolate  individual 
single  factors  which  above  all  characterize  the  changes  in  an  individual 
when  a  satisfactory  adjustment  has  been  achieved. 

The  factor  of  insight— Outstanding  as  an  example  of  such  studies  was 
the  work  of  Rogers.  In  its  basic  simple  terms. Rogers  postulated  insight 
or  self-understanding  of  the  client  as  the  basic  construct  around  which 
counseling  must  be  performed  and  through  which  its  effectiveness  must  be 
gauged.  Rogers  stated  in  part: 

Effective  counseling  consists  of  a  definitely  structured, 
permissive  relationship  which  allows  the  client  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  himself  to  a  degree  which  enables  him  to 
take  positive  Bteps  in  the  light  of  his  new  orientation  .... 

The  aim  /of  counseling  is  not  to  solve  one  particular 
problem,  but  to  assist  the  individual  to  grow,  so  that  he 
can  cope  with  the  present  problem  and  with  later  problems 
in  a  better  integrated  fashion .41 

The  comments  of  Friend  and  Haggard  are  of  particular  significance  to 
any  counseling  study  which  considers  the  employment  factor  as  one  of  the 
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aspects  of  the  adjustment  process.  Friend  and  Haggard  stated: 

The  chief  limitation  of  the  contribution  of  this  school 
/non-dire ctivg?  to  vocational  counseling  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  work- oriented;  and  many  people  do  come  for 
counseling  primarily  to  discuss  work  and  secure  information 
about  occupations  and  job  settings.  Moreover,  in  striving 
for  the  individual's  adjustment,  non-directive  counselors 
rely  entirely  on  the  clients  increased  self-understanding. 

Efforts  to  employ  the  beneficial  effects  inherent  in  a  job 
situation  especially  geared  to  the  individual's  needs  are 
ignored .10 

Family  background — Friend  and  Haggard  postulated  a  concept  of  their 
own,  one  which  gauged  work  adjustment  in  its  relation  to  family  background. 
Their  study  involved  eighty  former  clients  of  the  Vocational  Counseling 
Service  of  Boston.  Ratings  were  made  by  experienced  case  workers  of  the 
agency  to  a  check  list  of  characteristics  which  were  felt  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  a  person’s  adjustment  to  work.  The  rating  schedule^  in¬ 
cluded  specific  items  under  seven  sections:  early  life;  mature  and  current 
family  life;  early  or  beginning  jobs;  response  to  counseling;  personality 
patterns  and  general  work  reactions;  reactions  to  specific  working  con¬ 
ditions;  and  general  work  capacities,  adjustment,  and  improvement. 

The  study  sought,  through  such  ratings,  to  separate  good  and  poor 
work  adjustment  risks,  and  to  learn  more  about  job  satisfaction  values  and 
their  connection  with  family  background  and  with  various  stages  in  the 
worker’s  life.  The  authors  admitted  the  complex  and  subtle  interrelation¬ 
ships  in  many  of  the  characteristics  they  studied.  It  appears  that  their 
framework,  while  offering  a  fruitful  source  of  much  research  is  currently 
too  complex  and  elaborate  to  yield  a  concept  which  might  be  considered 
workable. 

Case  movement— Hunt  sought  to  develop  a  single  criteria  for  the  change 
which  occurs  in  an  individual  or  in  his  environmental  circumstances  between 
the  opening  and  closing  of  his  case.  Working  with  a  group  of  case  workers 
he  isolated  a  cluster  of  factors  to  which  there  was  general  agreement  that 
such  factors  were  indicative  of  "case  movement"  or  case  progress.  These 
factors  were  combined  into  a  definition  of  case  movement  as  follows: 

....the  change  which  appears  in  the  adaptive  ef¬ 
ficiency,  in  the  disabling  habits  and  conditions 
and  verbalized  understanding  of  an  individual 
client,  and/or  in  his  environmental  situation  be¬ 
tween  the  opening  and  closing  of  his  case. 15 

Research  in  the  application  of  this  above  definition  is  currently  in 
process,  hence  an  evaluation  of  this  method  is  premature. 

Literature  on  Derivation  and  Formulation 
of  Objectives 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  studies  were  not  found  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  literature,  which  utilize  the  "objectives  approach",  used 
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with  success  in  learning  situations*  Perhaps  the  work  of  adjusting  the 
disabled  is  considered  so  highly  individual  that  objectives  and  goals 
are  formulated  with  each  case.  While  this  may  be  true,  there  appears  to 
be  little  reason  to  view  any  learning  process  anything  other  than  highly 
individual.  The  effects  of  counseling  are  special  effects  of  learning. 

Such  learning  is  often  termed  as  adjustment.  The  field  of  education,  of¬ 
fers  the  most  fruitful  source  for  a  study  of  the  methods  of  deriving  and 
formulating  objectives  in  a  learning  situation.  The  author  has  chosen 
three  references  which  include  nearly  all  approaches  that  were  reported  in 
the  literature  on  methods  of  determining  objectives. 

Methods  of  determining  objectives— Kef auver  and  Hand^,  utilized  a 
method  which  isolated  objectives  by  an  analysis  of  the  literature  on  guid¬ 
ance  and  secured  a  rating  of  importance  for  each  objective  from  appropriate 
educational  personnel.  This  study  yielded  six  objectives.  Five  of  these 
were  general  educational  goals  such  as,  the  provision  of  assistance  in  the 
utilization  of  school  and  community  resources,  the  fostering  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  out  of  school  and  life  activities,  and  the  like.  Only  one  of  the 
objectives  is  related  to  the  present  study  and  therefore  is  stated  in  full. 

To  help  students  secure  information  concerning, 

(a)  the  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  defining 
goals  and  plans,  (b)  the  probabilities  of  success  and 
satisfaction  in  various  type 3  of  school  and  out-of- 
school  activities,  (c)  their  personal  abilities  and  in¬ 
terests,  (d)  the  life  activities  from  which  choices  will 
be  made,  (e)  the  programs  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
are  now  enrolled  and  in  which  they  will  be  enrolled  later, 

(f)  the  training  opportunities  afforded  by  non-school 
agencies  in  the  community,  and  (g)  pseudo  or  false 

guidance. 

Peik37  named  eight  methods:  l)  psychological  analysis  of  the  learner; 

2)  educational  analysis  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  learner*,  3)  analysis 
of  social  needs;  4)  composite  judgment  of  most  competent  groups;  5)  ex¬ 
perimentation;  6)  historical  method;  7)  survey  of  current  practices  and 
policies;  and  8)  integration. 

Barr,  Burton  and  Brueckner^  found  that  the  following  variety  of 
methods  were  most  frequently  used:  l)  biological  studies  of  the  nature  and 
needs  of  man;  2)  historical  studies  of  social  trends  and  institutions; 

3)  psychological  studies  of  the  nature,  needs,  and  capacities  of  children; 

4)  activity  analyses  of  child  and  adult  life;  5)  occupational  studies  of 
adult  life;  6)  studies  of  the  errors,  shortcomings,  and  difficulties  of 
persons  under  different  conditions  and  at  different  age  levels;  7)  studies 
of  the  kinds  of  subject-matter  found  useful  in  everyday  life;  8)  studies 
of  successful  and  unsuccessful  individuals,  communities,  and  institutions; 

9)  analysis  of  school  subjects;  and  10)  consensus  of  experts. 

Barr,  Burton  and  Brueckner2  urged  the  use  of  two  or  more  methods.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  use  of  multiple  bases  for  studies  as  the  "eclectic-synthetic” 
method  they  suggest  that  more  dependable  results  are  achieved  when  the 
methods  selected  consider  the  peculiar  problem  under  investigation. 
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In  accordance  with  these  suggestions  for  use  of  multiple-methods,  the 
present  study  combines  the  method  of  analysis  of  the  literature  with  the 
method  of  judgment  by  specifically  appropriate  juries  of  experts. 

Appraisal  of  the  Related  Literature 

An  extensive  study  of  the  literature  in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation, 
counseling,  psychology  and  education,  served  to  uncover  the  various  ap¬ 
proaches  which  have  been  used  in  attempts  to  clarify  the  nature  of  counse¬ 
ling.  These  approaches  will  be  appraised  in  terms  of  the  following  major 
characteristics  of  each  methods  l)  functional  analysis  of  counseling; 

2)  case  analysis  of  counseling;  3)  "objectives**  analysis  of  counseling. 

Functional  analysis  of  counseling— This  approach  is  characterized  by 
definitions  of  counseling,  lists  of  counselor  duties  and  fields  and  state¬ 
ments  of  counseling  criteria  and  standards.  The  formulations  are  based 
upon  committee  opinions  and  individualized  experience  of  persons  engaged 
in  various  phases  of  counseling.  The  statements  of  criteria  and  standards, 
so  formulated,  emphasize  the  manner  in  which  the  counselor  should  perform 
his  functions,  rather  than  the  understandings  to  be  achieved  by  the 
counselee. 

Functional  analysis  has  been  useful  in  providing  broad  general  guides 
in  counseling.  However,  the  approach  lacks  an  experimental  orientation, 
and  the  formulations  are  not  amenable  to  statistical  treatment.  Moreover, 
the  attention  to  what  the  counselor  does  rather  than  what  the  counselee 
derives,  provides  a  distorted  counselor-centered  emphasis.  Much  functional 
analysis  is  done  by  counselors  for  other  counselors  without  adequate  par¬ 
ticipation  of  various  professional  fields  integrally  related  to  counseling. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  which  should  not  be 
separated  from  its  medical,  psychological  and  occupational  aspects. 

^ffl^lvsis  of  counseling— The  research  in  this  area,  primarily 
the  work  of  psychologists,  has  been  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  case  approach.  The  emphasis,  largely  client-centered,  has  been 
to  determine  what  the  counselee  derives  from  counseling.  The  studies 
which  have  been  reviewed,  indicated  an  attempt  to  appraise  outcomes  in 
terms  of  single  indices  of  progress,  such  as,  "client  insight",  "case 
movement",  or  "tension  reduction".  While  these  psychological  methods  offer 
an  excellent  experimental  base,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  rehabilitation 
adjustment,  which  involves  multi-components  in  medical,  psychological  and 
occupational  areas,  can  be  gauged  by  a  single  index.  In  addition,  research 
has  thus  far  failed  to  identify  any  postulate  which  is  a  characteristic 
single  outcome  of  a  counseling  adjustment.  While  in  personality  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems  such  a  factor  has  often  been  described  as  "client  insight", 
it  is  considered  that  the  rehabilitation  adjustment  cannot  exclude  other 
factors  particularly  "work  orientation". 

"Oblectiy^p"  apglvsls  of  counseling— Ho  studies  were  found  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  which  sought  to  derive  and  formulate  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  of  counseling.  The  field  of  education,  however,  has  used  this 
approach  extensively  and  with  success.  Various  methods  have  been  used  to 
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derive  objectives.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  work  of  Kefauver  and 
Hand^-?  which  was  concerned  with  the  derivation  of  objectives  in  a  school 
guidance  situation.  While  the  specific  objectives  derived  through  this 
study  are  applicable  primarily  in  an  educational  situation,  the  method 
used  is  considered  applicable  in  connection  with  the  present  study.  This 
method  involved  the  isolation  of  objectives  from  a  study  of  literature  in 
the  field,  and  an  appraisal  of  each  objective  on  a  scale  of  importance 
by  guidance  specialists* 

In  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  major  methodological  short¬ 
comings  revealed  by  our  appraisal  of  related  studies,  the  method  selected 
for  the  present  study  was  based  upon  the  following  pertinent  conditions: 

1)  the  method  should  provide  a  sound  base  for  statistical  evaluation; 

2)  the  method  should  provide  for  the  disclosure  of  multiple  components  of 
rehabilitation  counseling;  3)  the  method  should  provide  for  the  derivation 
of  counselee  values  as  well  as  the  applicability  of  such  values  to  the 
work  of  the  counselor. 

Chapter  4>  which  deals  with  the  procedural  methodology  of  this  study. 
Indicates  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  these  conditions  were  met* 


CHAPTER  4 


METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE 


The  procedure  used  in  this  study  entailed  three  major  steps: 

1)  derivation  of  objectives  in  job  readiness  counseling;  2)  selection 
of  juries  of  experts  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  objectives 
and;  3)  treatment  of  the  data  provided  by  the  juries  of  experts. 

Derivation  of  Objectives 

Sources  of  objectives— It  was  recognized  that  job-readiness  counse¬ 
ling  although  a  segment  of  general  counseling^was  a  broad  base  which  must 
be  further  broken  down  into  its  major  components.  The  major  parts 
selected  as  the  basis  for  sources  of  objectives  were,  health,  psychology 
and  occupations,  inasmuch  as  rehabilitation  deals  in  all  cases  with  dis¬ 
abilities  (health  component);  it  seeks  to  capitalize  on  the  clients 
potentialities,  (psychological  component);  and  it  aims  in  all  cases  toward 
an  outcome  of  employment  (occupational  component).  The  pertinent  litera¬ 
ture  in  each  of  these  fields  was  selected  covering  the  ten  year  period 
1940- 1950  through  the  use  of  the  regular  bibliographical  materials  pub¬ 
lished  in  these  fields. 

Selection  and  classification  of  objectives— A  search  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  yielded  a  large  group  of  objectives  many  of  which  were  essentially 
similar.  A  ready  made  classification  scheme  which  could  be  used  to 
eliminate  duplications  was  not  available.  The  method  used  was  to  deal 
the  cards,  upon  which  each  objective  was  recorded,  into  groups  according 
to  similarity  of  content.  Each  group  of  cards  was  studied  for  similarity, 
and  duplicated  ideas  were  eliminated.  This  process  of  sorting  and  re¬ 
sorting  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  essentially  similar  objectives. 

This  process  reduced  the  number  of  objectives  from  689  to  150.  Each  of 
these  were  reworded  into  consistent  form  and  were  pretested  by  various 
persons  in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation,  guidance  and  psychology.  The 
pre-tests  and  suggestions  from  the  participants  were  used  in  various 
revisions  and  refinements  of  inquiry  form. 
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Selection  of  Juries  of  Experts 

Criteria  for  selection — Workers  in  three  major  professional  areas 
were  selected  to  serve  as  juries  of  experts.  These  areas  were,  counse¬ 
ling,  medicine,  and  personnel.  In  the  counseling  area  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  have  two  juries,  one  consisting  of  counseling  practitioners 
and  one  of  guidance  supervisors.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Committee 
on  Psychological  Services  of  the  Guidance,  Training  and  Placement  Work¬ 
shop  }  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  following 
specific  criteria  for  the  selection  of  jury  members,  in  each  professional 
area  were  formulated: 

Guidance  Supervisors 

The  professional  rehabilitation  staff  member  who  has  major  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  following  activities: 

1.  Establishing  standards. 

2.  Developing  improved  casework  methods  and  techniques. 

3*  Collecting  and  disseminating  technical  materials. 

4*  Staff  training. 

Rehabilitation  Counselor 

1.  Must  have  at  least  two  years  of  work  experience  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  counseling,  and 

2.  Is  the  top  Rehabilitation  Counselor  in  the  State*  He  is 
clearly  known,  by  supervisors  and  fellow  counselors,  to  be 
doing  work  of  exceptional  quality  through  his  sound  and 
lasting  client  adjustments  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  a 
production  record  in  numbers  rehabilitated  which  is  clearly 
above  the  average  counselor  in  the  State  Agency. 

Rehabilitation  Medical  Consultant 

1.  A  licensed  physician  who  provides  consultive  services  to 
the  Rehabilitation  Agency  and  its  staff,  and 

2.  Has  provided  such  consultive  services  for  at  least  one  year. 

Employment  Official 

This  selection  may  be  made  by  a  field  supervisor  or  worker. 

1.  Must  have  selected  for  employment  one  or  more  clients  from 
the  Rehabilitation  Agency  in  the  past  year# 

2.  Has  shown  by  practice  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
that  he  Belects  handicapped  persons  among  those  he  employs. 

3#  Has  prime  responsibility  for  such  personnel  work  as  re¬ 
cruiting,  hiring  end  firing. 

4.  The  establishment  he  represents  has  an  employee  force  of  at 
least  one-hundred  workers. 
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Treatment  of  the  Data 

The  treatment  of  the  data  was  designed  to  achieve  four  major  purposes, 
namely,  scoring  items  as  to  degree  of  importance;  estimating  reliability 
of  the  inquiry  form;  determining  the  relationship  of  the  responses  between 
jury  groups;  and  determining  the  relative  importance  of  each  objective. 

Scoring  items  as  to  degree  of  importance— Each  of  the  eighty-three 
judges  completed  independent  ratings  for  each  objective,  as  to  its  im¬ 
portance,  on  a  three  point  scale  with  ratings  of  indispensable,  desirable 
and  unimportant.  These  ratings  were  quantified  by  assigning  arbitrary 
numerical  values  of  3,  2,  and  1  for  indispensable,  desirable  and  unim¬ 
portant  . respectively .  This  procedure  provided  a  means  of  securing  a 
single  weighted  score  for  each  item,  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  judgments 
for  each  item  in  each  of  the  three  categories  of  importance  (indispensable, 
desirable,  unimportant)  by  its  assigned  value,  (3,  2,  or  l).  This  result, 
divided  by  the  number  of  judges  in  a  given  jury,  who  responded  to  the 
item^  gave  the  mean  weighted  score  for  the  item.  These  scores  were  used 
as  the  basis  for  computing  correlations  between  jury  groups,  and  in  ranking 
items  in  order  of  importance. 

Determining  reliability  of  the  inquiry  form— The  inquiry  form  used 
in  this  study  is  not  a  test,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  an¬ 
swers.  However,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  reliability  of  the  instrument, 
primarily  to  disclose  the  absence  or  presence  of  ambiguity  in  items  which 
might  affect  the  consistency  of  responses.  The  procedure  used  was  the 
"split-half  technique."  This  entailed  the  computation  of  the  weighted 
score  for  the  odd  and  even  items  for  each  of  the  eighty- three  respondents. 
Such  scores  were  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  responses  of  each 
judge  in  each  category  of  importance  by  their  assigned  weights  of  3,  2,  and 
1.  The  sum  of  these  weighted  scores  was  computed  separately  for  the  odd 
and  for  the  even  items  for  each  judge.  The  resulting  eighty- three  pairs 
of  scores  were  correlated  by  the  Pearson  Product  Moment  method^  vP*  292)  and 
the  Spearman-Brown  formula-^ 'P*  390)  was  applied  in  order  to  estimate  the 
reliability  coefficient  of  the  whole  inquiry  form  from  the  self-correlation 
of  the  half  form. 

A  further  indication  of  the  reliability  of  the  items  was  made  possible 
by  the  computation  of  the  standard  error  of  an  obtained  score^vP*  392). 

This  method  served  to  express  the  reliability  of  the  inquiry  form  by  taking 
account  of  both  self-correlation  of  the  inquiry  form  as  well  as  variability 
within  the  group. 

Determining  the  relationship  between  ratings  of  the  jury  groups— A 
problem  of  crucial  importance  was  the  degree  of  agreement  between  various 
juries,  each  of  which  represented  an  integral  phase  of  rehabilitation 
counseling^  and  yet  was  identified  with  a  particular  specialty  or  profession. 
Since  the  study  involved  the  judgments  of  four  such  specialized  groups,  the 
following  relationships  were  studied:  guidance  supervisors  with  counselors; 
guidance  supervisors  with  medical  consultants;  guidance  supervisors  with 
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employment  officials ;  counselors  with  medical  consultants;  counselors  with 
employment  officials;  and  medical  consultants  with  employment  officials. 

The  inquiry  items  were  composed  of  objectives  in  the  areas  of  health, 
psychology  and  occupations.  The  relationships  of  the  above  groups  in 
terms  of  these  three  major  areas  were  studied. 

The  several  coefficients  of  correlation  computed  for  these  groups 
and  areas,  as  well  as  the  standard  errors  for  each, are  shown  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  5.  The  iearson  Product  Moment  r  formula,  suggested  by 
Garrett,  'P*  2<?2)  for  long  series  was  used. 

To  secure  a  general  picture  of  the  group  of  twenty-four  possible  re¬ 
lationships,  an  average  coefficient  of  correlation  was  calculated  for  each 
of  the  following  major  relationships:  combined  juries  for  all  items;  com¬ 
bined  juries  for  the  health  items;  combined  juries  for  the  psychological 
items;  and  combined  juries  for  the  occupational  items.  The  method  utilized 
the  z  function  described  by  Garrett-^(p.  302).  The  values  were  found  by 
transforming  the  r’s  to  z'3  and  taking  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  z's  and 
reconverting  these  values  to  r’s.  The  z  values  for  r’s  were  found  by  use 
of  the  Fisher  z  table  in  Peatman^. 

Determining  the  significance  of  differences  between  the  means — This  in¬ 
volved  obtaining  the  weighted  ratings,  by  the  procedure  described  in  the 
section  on  reliability,  Page  29.  The  additional  step  of  summing  the  odd  and 
even  items  for  each  judge  yielded  the  required  total  weighted  ratings.  The 
next  step  required  the  computation  of  a  mean  rating  for  each  judge.  This 
was  done  by  dividing  the  total  weighted  ratings  by  the  number  of  items  in  the 
inquiry  form.  The  resulting  mean  ratings  were  tabulated  for  each  of  the  four 
jury  groups,  and  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each  group  was  computed. 

The  final  step  was  the  computation  of  ,,t,,^-9#  The  level  of  significance  was 
found  by  use  of  a  MtM  table^-^Cp.  190) #  The  findings  on  the  significance  of 
the  difference  between  the  means  are  presented  in  Chapter  5. 

Analyzing  the  degree  of  item  disagreement — This  portion  of  the  procedure 
was  designed  to  study  the  effect  a  specific  inquiry  item  may  have  exerted 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  relationships.  Major  purposes  were  to  isolate  the 
items  which  contributed  most  to  disagreement  among  jury  groups,  to  locate  the 
areas  and  categories  of  job  readiness  in  which  these  items  occurred  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  to  ascertain  the  characteristic  direction  of  the  differences. 

An  exhaustive  answer  to  these  problems  was  beyond  the  scope  or  intent  of 
this  study.  The  prime  purpose  of  this  study  was  not  the  refinement  of  a  pre¬ 
cise  instrument  of  job  readiness  but  rather  the  isolation  of  various  objectives 
as  general  guides  in  rehabilitation  counseling.  However,  an  approach  to  the 
problem  of  item  analysis  was  made  by  calculating  the  mean  differences  between 
the  various  juries,  by  establishing  a  criterion  for  the  isolation  of  critical 
disagreement,  and  by  studying  the  positive  and  negative  differences  among  juries. 

It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  cut-off  point  which  would  isolate  only 
the  most  critical  differences.  The  criterion  used  for  this  purpose  was,  that 
a  difference  would  be  considered  critical  if  the  means  when  compared  would 
fall  into  different  levels  of  importance  on  a  scale  based  upon  the  total 
distribution  of  the  means. 
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The  distribution  of  the  weighted  means  of  the  combined  juries  provided 
the  basis  for  the  determination  of  four  relative  levels  of  importance. 

This  was  done  by  computing  the  quarters  of  the  distribution  and  placing 
them  in  the  following  scale: 


First  Quarter 
Second  Quarter 
Third  Quarter 
Fourth  Quarter 


2.52  -  2.94 
2.34  -  2.51 
2.17  -  2.33 
1.75  -  2.16 


An  examination  of  the  range  within  each  quarter  on  the  above  scale, 
indicates  that  the  top  quarter  interval  is  0.42,  the  bottom  quarter  is 
0.41,  and  the  middle  50  percent  is  0.34*  Since  the  middle  range  is  less 
than  0.4  and  the  extreme  ranges  slightly  over  0.4,  it  was  considered  that 
the  rounded  ralue  of  the  largest  interval  should  be  taken  as  the  minimum 
value  of  a  critical  difference.  Therefore  the  value  0.4  or  greater  was 
selected  as  the  cut-off  point  for  a  critical  difference.  This  criterion 
was  applied  to  the  mean  difference  for  each  item  for  each  jury  group  com¬ 
pared  with  each  of  the  other  jury  groups.  The  critical  differences  thus 
isolated  were  tabulated  in  terms  of  the  areas  and  categories  of  job 
readiness  as  well  as  the  characteristic  direction  of  differences  among 
jury  groups.  Chapter  5  discusses  the  findings  in  connection  with  the  item 
analysis  of  disagreement. 

Ranking  items  in  order  of  importance — The  quarter  scale,  previously 
referred  to,  also  provided  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  essentiality 
of  each  objective.  For  the  purpose  of  ranking  item  importance,  the  four 
juries  were  combined  into  a  single  jury  of  eighty- three  members.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  previously  described,  Page  29,  for  the  computation  of  the  weighted 
score  for  each  jury,  was  used  to  compute  the  weighted  scores  for  the  com¬ 
bined  jury.  The  weighted  mean  for  the  combined  jury  was  found  by  dividing 
the  weighted  score  by  the  total  number  of  judges  which  responded  to  each 
particular  item.  The  next  step  involved  the  ranking  of  the  scores  from 
high  to  low,  and  finally  the  application  of  the  scale  to  determine  the  number 
of  items  which  fell  within  each  quarter.  Finally  the  objectives  arranged 
in  order  of  importance,  were  listed  by  area  of  job  readiness  and  under  the 
four  quarters.  These  findings  are  given  in  Chapter  6. 


CHAPTER  5 


PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


It  has  been  previously  indicated  that  the  method  of  procedure  was  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  a  study  of  the  findings  in  terms  of  three  major  phases. 

The  first  will  deal  with  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  inquiry  form. 
The  second  will  analyze  the  responses  in  terms  of  agreement  between  the 
jury  groups.  The  third  will  be  concerned  with  the  delimitation  of  the 
relative  essentiality  of  each  objective.  The  first  two  phases  will  be 
considered  in  this  chapter  and  the  final  phase  in  Chapter  6. 

Reliability  of  the  Inquiry  Form 

« 

The  application  of  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  to  the  weighted  odd- 
even  scores  for  the  total  jury  yielded  a  coefficient  of  .98  ±..004,  This 
finding  indicates  a  very  high  degree  of  internal  item  consistency. 

An  additional  estimate  of  reliability  was  made  by  computing  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  variable  or  chance  errors  in  producing  divergencies  of  obtained 
scores  from  their  true  counterparts.  The  standard  error  of  an  obtained 
score  was  found  to  be  .03.  This  means  that  the  odds  are  2:1  that  the  ob¬ 
tained  score  made  by  any  judge  in  the  group  does  not  differ  from  his  true 
score  bv  more  than  ^.03.  In  addition,  we  may  feel  confident  (the  chances 
are  .99;  that  any  given  score  lies  at  not  more  than i. 08  of  the  obtained 
score  since  the  standard  error  at  the  1  percent  level  of  confidence  is 
.08.  Generalizing  for  the  entire  group,  we  should  expect  about  two-thirds 
of  the  150  scores  to  be  in  error  by  .03  points  or  less;  the  other  one-third 
(or  50)  to  be  in  error  by  more  than  .03  points.  Of  these  latter  50  the 
true  scores  of  not  more  than  2  of  them  differ  from  their  obtained  scores 
by  more  than  <±.*08. 


Agreement  Between  Jury  Groups 

In  the  investigator’s  experience,  rehabilitation  counselors  fre¬ 
quently  attribute  their  difficulties  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  their 
counseling  goals  on  the  part  of  other  participants  in  the  rehabilitation 
process.  It  is  often  stated  that  guidance  supervisors  need  to  get  out 
into  the  field  in  order  to  understand  counseling  problems;  that  doctors 
are  more  concerned  with  disease  than  with  the  individual;  and  that  em¬ 
ployers  are  "hard -boiled”  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  goals  which  counselors 
seek  to  achieve* 
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This  study  gives  an  opportunity  to  examine,  at  least  in  part,  whether 
such  attitudes  are  warranted  or  whether  in  fact  all  of  these  groups  agree 
substantially  on  similar  objectives  in  rehabilitation  counseling.  This 
phase  of  the  study  will  consider  the  following  specific  findings:  l)  the 
degree  of  relationship  between  the  ratings  of  the  juries;  2)  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  differences  between  the  means  of  the  juries;  and  3)  the  degree 
and  kind  of  item  disagreement. 

Degree  of  relationship  between  the  ratings  of  the  .juries — Table  1, 
gives  the  coefficients  of  correlation  and  the  standard  errors  for  the  various 
areas  between  the  various  juries,  as  well  as  the  total  and  average  correla¬ 
tion.  A  factor  which  stands  out  in  an  examination  of  these  findings,  is  the 
consistently  high  agreement  between  guidance  supervisors  and  counselors.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lowest  agreement  was  between  guidance  supervisors  and 
employment  officials.  The  average  r  indicates  that  the  highest  coefficient 
is  found  in  the  occupational  area.  An  examination  of  the  entire  group  of 
coefficients,  shows  that  the  highest  is  .88,  the  lowest  is  .62.  All  are 
significant  at  the  one  percent  level  of  confidence. 

Table  1 

Coefficients  of  Correlation  and  Average  Coefficients  of  Correlation 
with  Standard  Errors,  Between  the  Jury  Groups  for  the  Various  Areas 

of  Objectives 


Jury 

Groups* 

r 

II 

6r 

III 

r  <$r 

IV 

r  6r 

Average  r 
r  <fr 

Health  Objectives 

I 

.88 

.03 

.68 

.08 

.67 

.08 

II 

.66 

.08 

.74 

.07 

.73 

.05 

III 

*67 

.08 

Psychological  Objectives 

I 

.82 

.05 

.78 

.06 

.66 

.08 

II 

.83 

.04 

.79 

.05 

.78 

.04 

III  . 

_ 

.06 . . 

Occupational  Objectives 

I 

.85 

.04 

.87 

.04 

.69 

.08 

II 

to 

to 

. 

.03 

.80 

.05 

.82 

o 

• 

III 

36 

.06  .  .. 

Total  Objectives 

I 

.85 

.02 

.75 

.04 

.62 

.05 

II 

.74 

.04 

.66 

.05 

.74 

.05 

III 

* 11 

.04 

*  Jury  groups  are 

:  I,  guidance  supervisors; 

II,  counselors; 

III,  medical  consultants;  IV,  employment  officials. 
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Significance  of  differences  between  the  means- -The  mean  and  standard 
deviation  was  computed  for  each  of  the  four  jury  groups.  On  the  basis  of 
these  data,  the  significance  of  differences  between  the  various  jury 
groups  was  computed.  Table  2  gives  the  nt"  values  for  the  various  groups. 

Table  2 

Significance  of  Differences  Between  the  Means  of  the  Jury  Groups 


Jury 

Groups* 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

Diff. 

S.E  .p 

Diff. 

S.E 

I 

26 

2.35 

.25 

II 

22 

2.42  . 

.26 

.07 

.075 

.93 

I 

26 

2.35 

.25 

III 

18 

2.33 

.24 

.02 

.078 

.26 

I 

26 

2.35 

.25 

IV 

17 

2.26 

.28 

.09 

.085 

1.06 

II 

22 

2.42 

.26 

III 

18 

2.33 

.24 

.09 

.082 

1.10 

II 

22 

2.42 

.26 

IV 

17 

2.26 

.28 

.16 

.089 

1.80 

III 

18 

2.33 

.24 

IV 

17 

2.26 

.28 

.07 

.091 

.77 

*See  note  Table  1 


It  is  noted  that  none  of  the  H’s"  are  significant  at  the  one  percent 
level  of  confidence.  These  findings  further  substantiate  the  results  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation.  That  is, 
juries  such  as  these  might  be  expected  to  be  in  substantial  agreement  on 
the  importance  of  the  various  objectives* 

Item  analysis  of  disagreement- -The  study  of  degree  of  agreement 
has  indicated  that  at  least  substantial  agreement  exists  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  inquiry  items.  Inasmuch  as  the  correlations  ranged 
from  .62  to  .38,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  possibility  that 
certain  items  may  have  exerted  an  effect  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
relationships.  This  portion  of  the  findings  will  therefore  be  concerned 
with  the  items,  areas,  and  specific  categories  in  which  disagreement 
was  most  prevalent,  and  the  characteristic  direction  of  disagreement 
among  the  jury  groups. 

Use  of  the  criterion  of  critical  disagreement  of  0.4  or  greater,  served 
to  isolate  fifty  items  of  the  total  group  of  150  items.  Of  a  possible  900 
differences  only  eighty-four  differences  met  the  criterion  of  a  critical 
difference.  To  analyze  the  isolated  items  in  terms  of  specific  categories 
in  which  disagreement  was  most  prevalent,  the  critical  differences  were 
tabulated  and  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  largest  number  of  disagreement 
items  are  found  in  the  occupational  area.  The  objectives  dealing  with  the 
job  interview  showed  the  most  disagreement  of  any  specific  category. 
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The  study  of  item  disagreement  also  revealed  the  magnitude  of  dis¬ 
agreement  among  the  juries,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  direction  of 
such  disagreement.  Table  4  tabulates  the  eighty-four  differences  in  terms 
of  areas  and  jury  groups.  This  table  points  up  two  major  findings.  In  the 
first  place,  the  occupational  area  shows  the  largest  number  of  differences. 
Secondly,  the  jury  groups  which  show  the  greatest  disagreement  are  counselors 
compared  with  employment  officials. 

Table  3 

Number  of  Items  of  Critical  Disagreement  Within  the 
Specific  Categories  in  Health,  Psychological  and  Occupational 

Areas 

« 


Specific  In  Number 

Category _ _ _ Health  Area  of  Items 

Physical  capacities  and  physical  demands . . . •••••  2 

Health  Hazards  and  safety.. . . . ••••••••••••••••••  1 

Symptoms  of  sickness  and  evidences  of  good  health . ••••  2 

General  health  practices . . . . .  5 

Sources  and  uses  of  medical  facilities .  2 

TOTAL  HEALTH  ITEMS  _  12 

In 

_ _ Psychological  Area _ 

Vocational  interests . . . . .  5 

Aptitudes  and  skills . . . . .  3 

Personal  attributes . . . •».... . .  1 

Psychological  demands  of  occupational  choice.. . . .  1 

Sources  and  uses  of  psychological  and  counseling  facilities...  4 

TOTAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ITEMS _ _ _ 

In 

_  Occupational  Area _ _______ _ 

General  occupational  information. . . ••••••• . .  3 

Specific  vocational  objective . •••••... . . .  4 

J ob  interview . . . » . . .  10 

Locating  and  securing  of  jobs . 4 

Job  information  facilities . 3 

TOTAL  OCCUPATIONAL  ITEMS_ 24 

TOTAL  ALL  ITEMS  50 


Table  4 

Number  of  Critical  Differences  in  Each  Area  for  the 

Various  Jury  Groups 


Area  Jury  Groups* * 

_ I-II  I-III  I-IV  II-III  II-IV  III-IV 

Health  0  3  5  4  6  1 

Psychological  1  2728  5 

Occupational  0  3  11  4  18 _ 4 

TOTAL _ 1 _ 8  23 _ 10 _ £2 _ 10 

*See  note  Table  1 
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The  characteristic  direction  of  disagreement  is  shown  in  Table  5. 
Here,  the  eighty-four  differences  sire  analyzed  in  terms  of  positive  or 
negative  differences.  It  is  evident  that  employment  officials  tend  to 
rate  objectives  in  all  areas  of  less  importance  than  they  are  rated  by 
other  juries.  This  is  most  pronounced  in  the  occupational  area,  where 
the  employment  jury  consistently  rates  these  items  of  less  importance. 
With  the  exception  of  two  differences,  this  trend  is  also  found  in  the 
psychological  area.  No  particular  trend  is  discernable  in  the  health 
area. 


Table  5 

Number  of  Positive  and  Negative  Critical  Differences*  Among 

the  Jury  Groups 


Area 

i- 

/ 

•n 

i- 

/ 

Jury  Groups** 
III  I-IV  II- 

-  /  -  / 

■III 

II- 

/ 

-IV 

iii- 

/ 

•IV 

Health 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

Psychological 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

8 

1 

4 

Occupational 

0 

0 

0 

? 

0 

11 

9 

L 

0 

18 

0 

L 

TOTAL 

1 

0 

4 

4 

3 

20 

3 

7 

3 

29 

1 

9 

♦Differences  are  given  in  terms  of  positive  or  negative  deviations 
from  the  first  group  in  each  column. 

♦♦Jury  groups  ares  I,  guidance  supervisors;  II,  counselors; 

III,  medical  consultants;  IV,  employment  officials. 

Implications  of  study  of  item  disagreement— The  study  of  item  dis¬ 
agreement  provided  a  means  of  determining  the  magnitude,  nature  and 
direction  of  differences  among  the  juries.  The  magnitude  of  disagreement 
fell  into  a  narrow  range  of  0.0  -  0.7,  of  a  possible  range  of  0.0  -  2.0. 
Moreover,  only  eighty-four  of  nine  hundred  differences  were  found  which 
met  the  criterion  of  critical  disagreement,  i.e.,  equalled  or  exceeded 
0.4.  This  implies  that  the  findings  on  magnitude  of  disagreement  do  not 
disturb  the  contention,  previously  made,  that  there  is  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  the  essentiality  of  the  various  objectives  which  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  study. 

The  findings  with  respect  to  the  areas  in  which  disagreement  was 
greatest  indicated  that  the  occupational  area  provided  the  greatest  source 
of  items  of  critical  disagreement.  This  area  includes  the  categories  of 
general  occupational  information,  information  on  specific  vocational  ob¬ 
jectives,  attitudes  and  understandings  concerning  the  job  interview, 
knowledges  and  understandings  concerning  the  locating  and  securing  of 
job,  and  sources  of  job  information.  Of  these  categories,  the  greatest 
disagreement  was  in  objectives  connected  with  job  interviews. 
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The  fact  that  the  greatest  disagreement  occured  in  the  occupational 
area,  does  not  lesson  the  importance  of  these  objectives.  While  this  study 
does  not  produce  adequate  evidence  of  the  basis  of  larger  item  disagreement 
in  the  occupational  area,  the  investigator  considers  it  likely  that  certain 
groups  of  jurors  have  stronger  convictions  in  this  area  than  they  do  in  the 
health  or  psychological  areas.  The  findings  give  some  evidence  that  this 
may  be  the  case.  It  was  found,  Table  1,  page  33,  that  the  highest  average 
coefficient  of  correlation  was  in  the  occupational  area.  However,  in  this 
same  area,  one  of  the  lowest  coefficients  was  found  in  comparing  guidance 
supervisors  with  employment  officials.  Additional  evidence  is  found  when 
this  problem  is  considered  in  terms  of  direction  of  disagreement.  As  in¬ 
dicated  by  Tables  4  wad  5,  employment  officials  tend  to  rate  occupational 
objectives  as  less  important  than  do  counselors  and  guidance  supervisors. 
The  possible  implications  are  that  rehabilitation  counselors  and  guidance 
supervisors  stress  occupational  factors  because  of  their  difficulty  in 
placing  the  disabled.  Employment  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with 
all  groups  of  employees,  of  which  the  disabled  are  but  a  small  part.  Such 
disagreement  may  also  stem  from  the  fact  that  rehabilitation  counselors 
and  supervisors  have  not  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  employment 
situations,  inasmuch  as  placement  activity  in  rehabilitation  is  frequently 
delegated  to  the  state  employment  agencies. 


CHAPTER  6 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  (CONT'D) 


This  chapter  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  listing  of  each 
objective  in  its  appropriate  order  of  importance,  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  study*  In  addition,  the  findings  as  a  whole,  will  be  integrated 
through  an  appraisal  of  their  general  significance. 

Essential  Objectives  of  Job  Readiness 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  rehabilitation  counseling  involves 
a  multiplicity  of  factors  the  complexity  of  which  precludes  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  setting  forth  a  fixed  group  of  objectives  which  would  apply 
equally  to  all  disabled  clients*  This  is  not  the  purpose  of  identifying 
the  objectives  of  rehabilitation  counseling*  Moreover,  the  development 
of  an  instrument  to  measure  job  readiness  is  beyond  the  as  ope  of  the 
present  study*  More  important  is  the  establishment  of  general  guides 
that  are  specific  and  flexible  enough  to  be  applied  to  the  degree  that 
they  fit  each  client fs  problem*  Of  particular  importance  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  relative  essentiality  of  an  objective  as  judged  by  an 
appropriate  group  of  experts. 

Criterion  for  determining  relative  importance— It  has  already  been 
stated  that  a  quarter  scale  was  derived  on  the  basis  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  the  combined  group  of  the  four  juries.  This  scale 
is  repeated  below: 

First  Quarter  2.52  -  2.94  Third  Quarter  2.17  -  2.33 

Second  Quarter  2.34  -  2.51  Fourth  Quarter  1.75  -  2.16 

The  above  scale  was  applied  to  each  mean  and  enabled  the  grouping 
of  items  within  the  appropriate  quarter  and  within  each  area  of  job 
readiness.  Table  6  gives  the  resulting  distribution  of  objectives  on 
this  basis. 


Table  6 

Number  of  Objectives  Within  Each  Quarter  for  Each  Area 


Quarter 

Health 

Psychological 

Occupational 

Total 

1st 

14 

11 

10 

35 

2nd 

13 

10 

14 

37 

3rd 

14 

16 

12. 

42 

Ath 

9 

13  

14   .. 

36 

TOTAL 

50 

50 

50 

150 

38 
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Relative  order  of  importance— Tables  7,  8  and  9  show  each  objective 
in  its  appropriate  rank  order*  Each  table  is  confined  to  an  area  of  job 
readiness  and  the  items  are  listed  within  their  quarter  level  of 
importance • 


Table  7 

Importance  of  Health  Items  in  Descending  Order 


Description  of  Item* 

_ _ FIRST  QUARTER _ 

Types  of  activities  which  may  adversely  affect  his  physical  fitness. 

Extent  to  which  his  physical  capacities  match  job  demands  in  occupa¬ 
tions  of  his  preference. 

Job  requirements  in  terms  of  physical  agility,  endurance,  strength,  etc. 
Importance  of  adherence  to  physician1 s  advice. 

Need  to  emphasize  what  he  can  do,  rather  than  what  his  handicap  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  doing. 

Danger  signs  in  the  disability,  e.g.,  chronic  fatigue,  acute  pain, 
persistent  coughing,  etc. 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  senses,  organs  and  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

Use  of  protective  goggles,  guarded  machinery  and  other  safety  devices 
commonly  used  in  the  work. 

Value  of  compensating  for  the  handicap  by  attaining  new  skills,  mini¬ 
mizing  appearance  of  the  defect,  facing  and  accepting  the  limitations 
frankly. 

Cooperation  with  others  in  following  safety  rules  and  regulations* 

Use  of  body  to  avoid  aggravation  of  disability. 

Cooperation  with  others  in  meeting  emergency  situations  to  protect 
himself  and  others. 

Avoidance  of  use  of  handicap  to  gain  sympathy. 

Acceptance  of  his  own  responsibility  to  contribute  to  maintenance  of 
good  health.  _ _ _  . 

_ SECOND  QUARTER _ _ 

Regard  for  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  disability  which  may  ad¬ 
versely  affect  good  physical  fitness. 

Ways  of  using  his  physical  abilities  and  his  body  to  minimize  the 

hqadjcap,, _ _ _ _ — - - 

*See  note  page  48. 
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Table  7  (Cont'd) 


Description  of  Item 

_ SECOND  QUARTER  (Cont’d) _ 

Awareness  of  hazardous  environmental  conditions. 

Awareness  of  common  causes  of  accidents  at  work  including,  fooling, 
improperly  guarded  machines,  loose  wearing  apparel,  inadequate 
ventilation,  physical  defects,  etc. 

Importance  of  getting  defects  corrected  early. 

Extent  to  which  his  physical  capacities  may  be  improved  through  care, 
treatment,  practice  or  special  artificial  aids. 

Facing  criticism,  difficulties  and  failure  with  a  minimum  of  mental 
or  emotional  strain. 

Changes  for  better  or  worse  which  may  be  expected  in  his  physical 
condition. 

Value  of  good  personal  appearance  by  care  of  hair,  skin,  teeth,  etc. 

Importance  of  securing  needed  rest,  relaxation  and  sleep. 

Suitability  of  working  conditions  in  chosen  jobs  with  respect  to 
lighting,  ventilation,  noise,  dampness,  etc. 

Importance  of  a  periodic  health  appraisal. 

Need  for  adjustment  of  exercise  to  age,  mode  of  living,  physical  oon- 
ditlon,  etc. 

_ THIRD  QUARTER _ 

Need  to  guard  against  diseases  caused  by  unsanitary  conditions,  ex¬ 
posure,  body  deficiencies,  etc. 

Importance  of  acting  no  different  from  others  because  of  a  handicap. 

Ways  in  which  the  state  rehabilitation  service  may  assist  in  mini¬ 
mizing  or  removing  a  disability. 

Dangers  of  use  of  quack  drugs,  self-diagnosis  and  self -doctoring. 

Effects  of  brooding  over  real  or  supposed  ailments. 

Control  of  emotions  toward  constructive  efforts. 

Importance  of  resourcefulness  in  devising  ways  to  alter  or  adapt 
work  situations  to  meet  his  limitations. 

Various  uses  of  the  periodic  health  examination  for  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  etc. 
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Table  7  (Cont*d) 


Description  of  Item 

_ THIRD  QUARTER  (Cont'd) _ 

Wholesome  relationships  with  members  of  both  sexes. 

Role  of  the  family  physician  and  the  specialist  in  meeting  his  general 
health  and  special  disability  needs. 

Types  of  duties  in  which  he  may  require  help  from  fellow  workers  in 
adequately  carrying  out  the  chosen  job. 

Importance  of  cleanliness  in  improving  individual  and  group  living 
and  in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease. 

Places  to  call  in  a  health  emergency. 

Health  services  available  to  workers  in  his  chosen  occupation  through 
workmen* s  compensation,  unions,  group  medical  plans,  etc, 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Ways  to  assist  the  examining  physician  by  giving  adequate  history  of 
diseases,  accidents  and  health  problems  as  well  as  current  complaints 
and  ailments. 

Use  of  leisure  time  for  rest,  hobbies,  recreation,  etc. 

Uses  of  food  in  terms  of  dietary  needs,  balanced  diet,  weight  control, 
differences  between  food  facts  and  food  fads,  etc. 

Health  services  available  to  those  in  financial  need  at  hospitals, 
welfare  agencies,  clinics,  etc. 

Special  services  available  for  particular  disability  groups  through 
public  and  private  agencies. 

Effects  of  emotions  on  appetite  and  digestion. 

Value  of  clothes  for  comfort,  hygiene  and  attractiveness. 

Health  information  services  available  at  medical  associations, 
clinics,  local  board  of  health,  etc. 

Ways  of  purchasing  health  and  accident  protection  through  insurance 
plans,  hospital  and  medical  plans,  mutual  health  associations,  etc. 
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Table  8 

Importance  of  Psychological  Items  in  Descending  Order 


Description  of  Item 

_ FIRST  QUARTER _ 

Value  of  good  work  habits,  e.g.,  getting  down  to  work  promptly, 
minimizing  needless  expenditure  of  energy,  concentrating  on  the  job 
at  hand,  accepting  necessary  routines,  etc. 

Suitability  of  his  vocational  interests  in  terms  of  his  aptitudes, 
personality,  physical  capacities  as  well  as  the  job  demands. 

Special  aptitude  requirements  in  the  field,  e.g,,  in  engineering- 
good  mathematical  ability,  in  typing — good  spelling  proficiency, 
in  sales  work- -knack  of  getting  along  with  people,  etc. 

Willingness  to  adjust  to  changing  situations. 

Willingness  to  compete  with  non-disabled  on  an  equal  basis  in  jobs 
for  which  he  qualifies. 

Difference  between  realistic  vocational  interests  and  daydream 
desires. 

Value  of  cooperating  with  counselors  and  psychologists. 

Importance  of  making  his  own  decision  on  a  vocational  objective  in 
spite  of  assistance  received  from  counselors  and  others. 

Ways  of  getting  along  with  others  by  developing  traits  of  sincerity, 
friendliness,  courtesy,  etc. 

Skill j  and  abilities  in  terms  of  his  proficiencies  and  deficiencies. 

Importance  of  interest  in  chosen  work  as  it  relates  to  vocational 
success. _ _ _ _ ___________________________ 

_ SECOND  QUARTER _ 

Predominance  of  his  interests  in  terms  of  his  desire  to  work  primarily 
with  things,  with  people  or  with  ideas. 

Value  of  psychological  tests  as  a  useful  guide  in  the  choice  of  a  vo¬ 
cational  objective,  rather  than  considering  them  as  a  magic  formula. 

Types  of  skills  or  abilities  in  which  training  or  experience  would 
probably  be  fruitful  or  beneficial. 

Characteristics  of  the  work  in  terms  of  kind  and  degree  of  control 
over  the  worker,  e.g.,  pressure,  speed,  supervision,  regularity  of 
duties,  etc. 
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Table  8  (Cont‘d) 


Description  of  Item 

_ SECOND  QUARTER  (Confd) _ 

Need  to  secure  professional  assistance  in  solution  of  problems 
which  are  complex  and  baffling. 

Ways  in  which  the  state  rheabilitation  service  may  assist  in  the 
analysis  of  his  potentialities. 

Specific  weak  and  strong  interests  in  various  occupational  fields 
as  revealed  by  interest  inventories  or  other  techniques. 

Importance  of  poise,  emotional  maturity  and  stability. 

Ways  of  improving  vocational  virtues  including,  doing  a  little  more 
than  is  expected,  learning  from  his  own  and  others  mistakes,  wel¬ 
coming  constructive  criticism,  etc# 

Extent  of  agreement  between  his  aspirations  and  his  abilities. _ 

_ _ THIRD  QUARTER _ 

Nature  of  the  work  in  terms  of  requirements  of  originality,  cre¬ 
ativity,  organization,  or  repetitive,  routine,  simple,  etc. 

Skills  and  abilities  in  terms  of  training,  former  experience,  hob¬ 
bies  and  other  concrete  demonstration  of  performance. 

Ways  of  improving  temperamental  qualities  of  impulsiveness,  aggres¬ 
siveness,  self-direction,  etc. 

Types  of  activities  performed  in  his  chosen  work  which  are  most  to 
his  liking. 

Nature  of  the  work  in  terms  of  interpersonal  relations,  e.g,,  prim¬ 
arily  working  alone,  primarily  working  with  people,  etc. 

Desire  to  steadily  add  to  his  knowledge  about  his  abilities,  in¬ 
terest,  make  up  and  job  opportunities  around  him. 

Appreciation  of  his  chosen  work  which  goes  beyond  the  pay  check. 

Ease  or  difficulty  he  experiences  in  working  with  abstract  ideas, 
with  written  materials,  with  oral  discourse  or  with  concrete  objects. 

Probable  educational  limitations  which  are  imposed  by  his  demon¬ 
strated  or  known  abilities. 

Predominance  of  his  interests  in  terms  of  such  work  divisions  as 
academic,  creative,  manipulative,  etc. 

Skills  and  abilities  in  terms  of  the  results  of  psychological  tests. 
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Table  8  (Cont’d) 


Description  of  Item 

_ THIRD  QUARTER  (Cont'd) _ 

Importance  of  having  a  realistic  and  unprejudiced  picture  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  through  such  measures  as  personality  tests,  discussion  with 
friends,  counselor,  etc. 

Various  sources  where  information  regarding  his  capabilities  may  be 
secured,  e.g,,  school  records,  employment  records,  advice  of  teachers 
and  acquaintances,  etc. 

Advantages  of  securing  objective  information  regarding  abilities, 
interests  and  personality. 

Extent  to  which  psychological  capacities  match  with  psychological 
demands  in  the  occupation  of  his  preference. 

Ways  in  which  the  state  employment  service  may  assist  in  the  analysis 
of  his  potentialities. 

_ _ _ _ FOURTH  QUARTER  _ 

Purposes  of  any  psychological  tests  that  were  administered. 

Ways  in  which  community  guidance  and  mental  hygiene  services  may  as¬ 
sist  in  the  analysis  of  his  potentialities. 

General  level  of  his  intellectual  capacity. 

Use  of  hobbies,  preferred  school  subjects,  recreation  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities  as  clues  for  finding  vocational  interests. 

Similarities  of  his  skills  and  abilities  as  compared  with  successful 
people  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  his  choice. 

Role  of  the  psychiatrist  in  connection  with  help  in  personal  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems. 

Peculiar  personal  traits  or  attributes  often  preferred  in  the  occupation. 

Similarity  of  his  likes  and  dislikes  as  compared  with  persons  engaged 
in  the  occupation  under  consideration. 

Classification  of  the  occupation  in  terms  of  skilled  semi-skilled, 
unskilled  or  technical,  professional,  etc. 

Opportunity  in  the  work  for  praise,  recognition,  personal  attention, 
encouragement,  etc. 

Intellectual  capacity  ordinarily  called  for  in  the  work  in  terms  of 
fair,  good,  or  superior  intellect. 

Opportunity  in  the  work  for  emotional  satisfaction  of  excitement, 
self-expression,  constant  change,  etc. 

Sources  or  origin  of  his  vocational  interests. 
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Table  9 

Importance  of  Occupational  Items  in  Descending  Order 


Description  of  Item 

_ FIRST  QUARTER _ 

Need  for  courtesy  and  good  manners  in  the  interview,  e.g.,  appearing  on 
time  for  the  appointment,  avoiding  argument,  attending  to  the  business  at 
hand,  etc. 

Importance  of  patience  and  persistence  in  the  job  hunt  in  the  face  of  re¬ 
peated  turn-down. 

Amount  and  kind  of  training,  education  or  skills  required  in  the  work. 

Need  for  preparatory  information  about  himself,  e.g.,  personal  and  ex¬ 
perience  data,  illustrations  of  skills,  pertinent  training,  names  of 
former  employers,  etc. 

Need  to  make  the  most  of  his  appearance  by  giving  attention  to  clothes, 
cleanliness,  grooming,  postui'e,  etc. 

Necessary  entry  factors  in  terms  of  union  provisions,  apprenticeship, 
licenses,  certification,  examinations,  etc. 

Importance  of  self-sufficiency  in  securing  and  conducting  job  interviews 
as  indicated  by  willingness  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  active  sharing  in 
planning  program  of  interviews,  willingness  to  appear  alone  at  the 
interview. 

Importance  of  applying  for  a  specific  job  and  the  avoidance  of  stating 
that  he  can  handle  any  job. 

Need  for  preparatory  information  about  the  firm,  e.g.,  name  of  person  who 
does  hiring,  specific  job  opportunities  available,  etc. 

Methods  of  job  getting  in  his  chosen  field.  _ _ _ 

_ SECOND  QUARTER  _ _ _ 

Importance  of  conduct  during  the  interview,  e.g.,  use  of  a  convincing 
sales  approach,  giving  consideration  to  the  employer’s  point  of  view, 
pointing  out  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  employer,  etc. 

Tasks  done  in  a  typical  day,  week  or  month  in  the  chosen  occupation. 

Need  for  preparation  for  the  interview  through  practice  of  points  to  em¬ 
phasize,  outline  or  plan  for  each  interview,  flexible  adjustment  to  the 
specific  situation,  etc. 

Essentials  of  job  hunting,  including  full-time  schedule  of  calls,  prompt 
Investigation  of  opportunities,  systematic  plan,  etc. 
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Table  9  (Cont’d) 


Description  of  Item 

_ SECOND  QUARTER  (Cont»d) _ 

Need  for  use  of  various  community  employment  facilities,  including 
employment  agencies,  unions,  business  and  professional  groups, 
schools,  etc. 

Chances  for  employment  in  the  occupation  in  terms  of  trends  and  out¬ 
look  as  well  as  current  labor  demands. 

Services  of  job  information  offered  by  the  state  rehabilitation 
service. 

Ways  of  answering  employer  prejudices  relative  to  accident  risks, 
insurance  coverage,  degree  of  flexibility  in  shifting  of  duties,  etc. 

Basis  of  wage  payments  in  the  occupation,  e.g.,  hourly  rate,  piece 
work,  salary,  commissions,  etc. 

Utilization  of  job  information  in  job  hunting,  written  job  applica¬ 
tions,  job  interviews,  etc. 

Nature  of  requirements  and  qualifications  for  major  vocations  in 
terms  of  education,  training,  skills,  temperament,  health,  person¬ 
ality,  etc. 

Various  restrictions  found  in  certain  occupations  as  to  age,  sex, 
handicap,  etc. 

Kind  of  assistance  available  to  applicants  of  the  state  employment 
service. 

Need  for  use  of  aids  in  discovering  job  opportunities,  e,g.,  occu¬ 
pational  materials,  current  announcements  regarding  new  companies, 
expansions  or  reorganizations,  want  and  situation  advertisements, 
etc  , 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Usual  financial  rewards  for  beginners,  for  the  average  worker  and  in 
later  stages  of  advancement. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  and  promotion. 

Need  for  use  of  variety  of  personal  contacts  in  the  job  hunt,  in¬ 
cluding  assistance  from  friends  and  acquaintances,  teachers,  former 
employers,  etc. 

Need  for  strategic  choice  of  methods  of  employer  contacts  through 
use  of  telephone,  telegraph,  letter,  application,  personal  call,  etc. 
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Table  9  (Cont’d) 


Description  of  Item 

_ _ THIRD  QUARTER  (Cont’d) _ 

Availability  of  special  benefits,  e.g.,  pensions,  vacations,  overtime 
wages,  profit  sharing,  workmen’s  compensation,  sick  benefits,  etc. 

Seasonal  differences  in  the  occupation  in  general  as  well  as  in  the  local 
job  market. 

Ways  of  discovering  key  contacts  for  jobs  through  use  of  trade 
directories,  city  business  directories,  telephone  directories,  etc. 

Kind  of  assistance  available  for  former  students  at  school  or  train¬ 
ing  institution. 

Characteristic  types  of  training  often  used  in  preparation  for 
various  occupations,  e.g.,  apprenticeship,  in-service,  on-the-job, 
technical  school,  business  school,  college,  etc. 

Need  to  consider  occupations  as  "wholes”  in  terms  of  various  factors, 
including  nature  of  the  work,  trends,  working  conditions,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  rewards,  hazards,  etc. 

Vocational  trends  in  terms  of  current  employment  situation,  immediate 
and  long  range  outlook,  basic  permanent  changes,  etc. 

Need  for  keeping  a  record  of  information  secured  during  the  inter¬ 
view,  including  person  interviewed,  facts  revealed,  suggested  next 
steps,  etc. 

_ FOURTH  QUARTER _ 

Uses  of  everyday  contacts  to  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the  world 
of  work. 

Divisions  within  occupations,  e.g.,  work  levels,  grades  of  work, 
differing  responsibilities  and  requirements. 

Value  of  spreading  the  word  around  that  he  is  looking  for  a  job. 

Methods  of  personal  exploration  of  occupations  through  tours,  job 
try-out,  work  in  closely  related  area,  etc. 

Rewards  in  the  occupation  of  a  non-financial  nature,  e.g.,  social 
prestige,  opportunity  to  learn,  opportunity  to  help  others,  etc. 

Materials  on  occupations  available  from  industry,  business,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Manufacturer’s  Association,  etc. 

Materials  on  occupations  available  from  employee  groups,  e.g.,  unions, 
professional  associations,  technical  and  trade  associations,  etc. 
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Table  9  (Cont‘d) 


Description  of  Item* 

_ _ FOURTH  QUARTER  (Cont»d) _ 

World  of  work  and  what  people  do  in  it,  e.g.,  major  industries, 
major  occupations,  basic  types  of  skills,  etc. 

Need  to  secure  professional  assistance  in  evaluation  of  occupational 
information  as  to  its  freedom  from  bias,  comprehensiveness,  rele¬ 
vancy,  recency,  etc. 

Job  opportunities  in  various  geographical  areas,  e.g.,  in  cold  or 
warm  climate,  in  rural  or  urban  areas,  specialized  or  diversified 
industries,  etc. 

Basis  upon  which  jobs  are  related  in  the  use  of  similar  tools,  the 
performance  of  similar  tasks,  the  similarity  of  worker  characteris¬ 
tics,  etc. 

General  range  of  earnings  in  various  types  of  occupations. 

Types  of  materials  available  on  occupations  at  local  library. 

Utilization  of  “pull"  as  a  way  of  getting  a  job  for  which  he  qualifies. 

*Fach  item  in  Tables  7,  B,  9,  should  be  read  with  the  appropriate 
prefacing  statement—  “At  the  point  of  job  readiness  the  client 
should  have  certain  basic  attitudes,  knowledges,  and  understandings 
concerning. . .“ 
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Appraisal  of  the  Results 

The  study  has  served  to  yield  a  large  group  of  specific  objectives 
of  high  internal  consistency  and  with  power  of  discrimination.  The 
objectives  studied  have  essentially  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  re¬ 
sorting,  so  that  their  relative  importance,  according  to  a  jury  of 
appropriate  experts,  has  been  substantially  agreed  upon.  The  general 
significance  of  the  findings  may  now  be  appraised  in  terms  of  the  values 
limitations  and  uses  of  these  objectives  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
counseling. 

Relative  importance  of  objectives— The  quarter  division  delimits 
the  relative  essentiality  of  the  objectives,  and  provides  a  grouping 
within  four  levels  of  importance.  While  it  may  be  considered  that 
objectives  in  the  top  quarter  approach  indispensability,  it  is  likely 
that, for  a  given  individual,  an  objective  even  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  may  be  highly  important.  The  complexity  of  individual  counseling 
indicates  that  level  of  importance  is  at  best  a  guide,  rather  than  an 
absolute  value  capable  of  precise  measurement.  The  objectives  therefore 
have  variable  importance,  based  on  various  problems. 

Participation  in  achieving  objectives— Job  readiness  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  achievement  by  the  client,  and  not  by  a  counselor  or  a 
particular  agency.  Certain  attitudes  and  understandings  considered 
essential  for  job  readiness  are  by-products  of  everyday  living  and  learn 
ing.  Other  objectives  require  special  attention  or  professional  assist¬ 
ance  in  order  to  be  achieved.  The  use  of  the  job  readiness  objectives, 
therefore,  entails  the  recognition  of  objectives  already  attained  as 
well  as  those  which  require  assistance  in  their  attainment.  The  kind 
of  assistance  required,  is  therefore  the  guide  to  the  fields  of 
participation  which  may  be  required.  Because  of  the  division  of  the 
objectives  into  the  broad  areas  of  health,  psychology,  and  occupations, 
it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  participants  will  include  physicians, 
psychologists  and  employers.  Other  objectives,  such  as  general  occu¬ 
pational  information  nay  entail  group  methods  with  participation  by 
a  team  of  employers,  counselors  and  placement  specialists. 

Evaluating  counseling  effectiveness— The  job-readiness  objectives 
may  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  comparison  of  objectives  attained  at  any 
given  stage  in  the  rehabilitation  process.  Such  stages  may  include, 
comparison  of  job  readiness  before  and  after  counseling,  or  the  object¬ 
ives  attained  by  clients  who  are  classed  as  "ready  for  employment" 
according  to  a  counselor’s  opinion.  The  objectives  may  also  provide  a 
method  for  continuous  evaluation  of  casework  progress  or  case  diffi¬ 
culty.  Specific  shortcomings  could  be  isolated  and  subjected  to  re¬ 
medial  work.  In  addition,  the  objectives  approach  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  rating  the  relative  effectiveness  of  counselors  in  the 
characteristic  manner  in  which  their  clients  achieve  objectives  of 
maximal. ,  average ,  or  minimal  importance  • 

Establishing  training  core  for  rehabilitation  counselors — T he 
findings  provide  fifty  objectives  in  each  of  three  areas,  integral  to 
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rehabilitation  counseling*  These  specific  objectives  provide  a  tri- 
field  frame  of  reference,  as  well  as  an  order  of  relative  importance. 

In  addition,  the  participation  of  allied  specialists  secured  as  judges 
provides  a  guide  for  participation  in  the  development  and  application 
of  a  training  program.  Since  the  objectives  are  client  attained, 
the  training  program  would  emphasize  the  development  of  techniques, 
resources  and  appropriate  participation  to  support  client  attainment. 

The  utilization  of  the  objectives  approach  in  both  evaluation 
and  counselor  training  will  require  the  development  of  a  methodology 
for  the  recognition  and  demonstration  of  job  readiness  in  clients. 

Such  methodology  may  involve,  counselor  self-evaluation  procedures, 
counselor -led  group  discussions  with  clients,  professional  case  con¬ 
ferences  in  participation  with  allied  specialists  and  work  demonstrations 
with  systematic  observation  of  prescribed  group  of  objectives. 

Placement  and  job  readiness  objectives — The  state  employment 
agencies  specialize  in  the  referral  to  job  openings  of  many  applicants 
including  the  disabled.  The  rehabilitation  program  carries  its  case¬ 
work  responsibility  through  placement  and  beyond  that  point  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  adequacy  of  the  placement.  The  job-readiness  objectives 
offer  a  means  of  more  careful  screening  of  clients  for  referral  for 
rehabilitation  service.  Individuals  who  require  only  guidance  and 
placement  and  who  indicate  a  satisfactory  attainment  of  job  readiness, 
would  become  merely  placement  problems  and  would  not  necessitate  re¬ 
ferral  to  the  rehabilitation  program.  Such  procedures  would  avoid 
unnecessary  overlapping  in  placement  services.  Moreover  the  perfection 
of  methods  of  demonstrating  job  readiness  to  prospective  employers 
would  aid  in  the  general  problem  of  placing  the  handicapped. 


CHAPTER  7 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Need  for  Study 


By  practice  and  by  legal  provisions,  the  basic  function  of  state 
rehabilitation  programs  is  the  preparation  of  the  disabled  to  obtain 
and  retain  remunerative  employment.  The  attainment  of  this  goal  centers 
around  the  service  of  counseling,  but  requires  the  participation  of 
allied  professions,  and  entails  the  attainment  of  certain  attitudes, 
knowledges,  and  understandings  by  the  disabled  in  order  to  achieve  job 
readiness.  This  study  sought  to  determine  the  specific  objectives  of 
counseling  the  disabled  for  job  readiness. 

Increasing  demands  have  been  placed  upon  rehabilitation  counseling 
which  have  strained  the  adequacy  of  this  service.  First,  there  is  the 
need  to  fill  the  wide  gap  between  the  number  of  disabled  served  and 
those  awaiting  services.  Pressures  in  the  form  of  fund  allotment  pro¬ 
cedures  have  emphasized  the  acceleration  of  case  processing,  mainly  to 
achieve  a  larger  number  of  clients  who  have  reached  the  stage  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Second,  rehabilitation  counseling  is  dependent  upon  allied  pro¬ 
fessions,  particulary  psychology,  medicine  and  personnel.  This  dependence 
tends  to  retard  the  speed  of  case  processing.  These  contradictory  pres¬ 
sures,  basically  quality  versus  quantity,  indicate  the  need  to  secure  the 
participation  of  allied  specialists,  as  well  as  counselors,  to  determine 
the  essential  objectives  of  job  readiness.  Paralleling  this  need  is  the 
value  of  such  objectives  as  criteria  for  the  appraisal  of  counseling  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  for  the  formulation  of  a  core  of  training  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselors. 


Review  of  Related  Literature 

An  extensive  study  of  the  literature  in  the  fields  of  counseling,  re¬ 
habilitation,  psychology,  and  education,  served  to  uncover  the  various  ap¬ 
proaches  which  have  been  used  in  attempts  to  clarify  the  nature  of  coun¬ 
seling.  The  literature  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  consists  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  descriptions  of  programs,  results  of  individualized  experience 
and  reports  of  conferences  and  committees.  Literature  which  ha3  some 
bearing  on  the  study  is  concerned  with  the  listing  of  counseling  standards 
and  criteria  and  attempts  to  derive  single  postulates,  such  as  tension  re¬ 
duction  or  insight,  as  the  basic  constructs  around  which  counseling  is 
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performed  and  in  terms  of  which  it  is  evaluated.  These  methods  fail  to 
emphasize  work  orientation  problems,  which  is  the  crucial  core  of  job 
readiness.  Literature  on  the  derivation  and  formulation  of  objectives 
is  confined  to  general  learning  situations.  The  effects  of  counseling 
are  held  to  be  special  effects  of  learning  which  lend  themselves  to 
analysis  by  the  "objectives  method"  used  in  education. 

Procedure 

The  procedure  used  in  this  study,  involved  the  derivation  and  form¬ 
ulation  of  objectives  of  job  readiness  through  a  study  of  the  literature 
in  three  basic  fields  related  to  rehabilitation — health,  psychology  and 
occupations.  The  objectives  were  drawn  from  these  fields.  The  search 
uncovered  689  specific  objectives.  Many  of  these  were  essentially  dupli¬ 
cates  and  others  could  be  combined  because  of  their  substantial  similarity. 
All  of  the  objectives  were  reworded  in  consistent  form.  Pre-tests  of  the 
objectives  were  made  by  securing  the  ratings  and  suggestions  from  school 
counselors,  school  guidance  directors,  rehabilitation  counselors,  and 
consultants  in  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  final 
list  of  objectives  consisted  of  150  items  and  constituted  the  inquiry  form 
used  in  this  study.  The  three  items  listed  below  were  selected  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  wording  of  objectives  in  the  inquiry  form. 

At  the  point  of  job  readiness  the  client  should  have  certain  basic 
knowledges  and  understandings  concerning  his  physical  capacities  and 
physical  job  demands: 

(1)  Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  senses,  organs  and  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

(2)  Changes  for  better  or  worse  which  may  be  expected  in  his 
physical  condition. 

(3)  Types  of  activities  which  may  adversely  affect  his  physical  fit¬ 
ness. 


Four  juries  of  experts  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  specific  cri¬ 
teria  developed  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Psychological  Services  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
The  jury  groups  consisted  of:  twenty-six  rehabilitation  guidance  super¬ 
visors;  twenty- two  rehabilitation  counselors;  eighteen  rehabilitation 
medical  consultants;  and  seventeen  employment  officials.  Each  of  these 
eighty-three  judges  completed  independent  ratings  for  each  objective, 
as  to  its  importance,  on  a  three -point  scale  with  ratings  of  indis¬ 
pensable,  desirable  and  unimportant. 

The  statistical  treatment  of  the  data  included  the  study  of  the 
reliability  of  the  inquiry  form,  the  analysis  of  agreement  and  disagree¬ 
ment  between  jury  groups,  and  the  determination  of  a  relative  order  of 
importance  of  the  objectives. 
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Results 

The  findings  indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  internal  item  con¬ 
sistency.  The  split-half  reliability  coefficient  was  .98.  In  addition 
the  standard  error  of  an  obtained  score  was  found  to  be  only  .03. 

A  substantial  degree  of  agreement  was  found  between  the  ratings 
of  the  various  jury  groups.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  ranged  from 
.62  to  .88,  and  were  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level.  Substantia¬ 
ting  this,  was  the  finding  of  no  significant  differences,  at  the  one 
per  cent  level,  between  the  means  of  the  various  jury  groups. 

An  item  analysis  of  differences  between  jury  groups  revealed  re¬ 
latively  few  critical  differences.  The  differences  isolated  were  found 
primarily  in  the  occupational  area.  The  greatest  disagreement  was  be¬ 
tween  the  jury  of  employment  officials  and  the  juries  of  counselors  and 
guidance  supervisors.  The  employment  officials  tended  to  rate  occupa¬ 
tional  and  psychological  objectives  of  less  importance  than  did  the 
other  jury  groups.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  findings  indicate  that  the 
several  participants  in  the  rehabilitation  counseling  process,  as  re¬ 
presented  by  the  four  juries,  agree  at  least  substantially  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  various  objectives  which  were  exposed  to  study. 

The  objectives  were  also  ranked  in  their  order  of  importance. 

Groups  of  objectives  were  listed  in  relative  levels  of  importance,  based 
upon  a  quarter  scale.  The  full  list  of  objectives,  in  rank  order, 
divided  into  job-readiness  areas,  and  on  a  quarter  scale  of  importance 
is  given  in  Chapter  6  of  the  study. 

Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  for  the  use  and  further  study  of  the 
job-readiness  objectives  are  presented: 

1)  that  each  state  rehabilitation  agency  establish  a  study  group, 
consisting  of  one  guidance  supervisor,  one  counselor,  one  medical  con¬ 
sultant  and  an  employer,  in  order  to  consider  the  objectives  for  the 
purpose  of  planning:  a)  methodology  of  demonstrating  job  readiness  in 
the  disabled,  b)  pilot  study  for  appraisal  of  counseling  effectiveness, 
c)  core  of  in-service  training  for  rehabilitation  counselors. 

2)  that  institutions  for  the  training  and  care  of  the  disabled 
consider  the  possibility  of  integrating  the  attainment  of  job  readiness 
objectives  with  their  regular  program. 

3)  that  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  study  the 
value  of  the  objectives  as  a  means  of  measuring  and  recording  case 
progress • 

4)  that  rehabilitation  and  employment  agencies  consider  methods 
of  using  objectives  as  a  screening  guide  for  the  referral  of  clients 
who  may  require  rehabilitation  service. 

5)  that  state  rehabilitation  agencies  consider  the  objectives  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  standards  for  rehabilitation 
counseling. 
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6)  that  representatives  of  general  guidance  areas  consider  the 
application  of  job-readiness  objectives  in  general  counseling  of 
the  non-disabled* 

7)  that  further  research  be  undertaken  in  order  to  refine  the 
objectives  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  instruments  fori  a)  self- 
evaluation  of  counselors,  b)  rating  of  counselors  by  others, 

c)  client  self-ratings  of  job  readiness. 
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